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JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS 


THE ROUND TABLE’S OLDEST FRIEND 


In the following pages two attempts are made to assess, from different geographical 
standpoints, the career and character of the late Field-Marshal Smuts. The writer of 
the first was an original member of the group who, coming together in South Africa, 
founded THE ROUND TABLE in 1910 and have ever since been responsible in London for its 
direction. He writes on behalf of them all. For a more distinctively South African estimate 
the Round Table Group in the Union have turned to a friend who is not of their number, 
but who was a ministerial colleague of General Smuts in the later years of his life. The 
group associate themselves with the view he expresses, but do not wish to impair the 
personal character of his contribution by any attempt to give it the literary form of a 
collective judgment. 


INCE the founders of THE RouND TABLE, some of whom are still mem- 
bers of the Editorial Committee, supported and indeed co-operated 
closely with General Smuts in the early years of this century in his work for 
the creation of the South African Union, and thereafter always retained his 
friendship, and since in the forty years of its existence THE RouND TABLE has 
done its utmost to support the great causes of the unity of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and indeed of all nations, of which General Smuts was 
the fervent advocate, we wish to pay our tribute to the memory of a great man. 
Among the outstanding men, good and evil, of the last tremendous half- 
century, Roosevelt, Churchill, Lenin, Hitler and Stalin, Smuts will certainly 
have his place, and a high and honoured one. Unlike Roosevelt and Churchill, 
he did not begin his life as a member of one of the leading families of a great 
and powerful nation. He was the son of a farmer in the small white com- 
munity of South Africa. After a life of startling and dramatic vicissitudes, 
after achieving success as a soldier, statesman, Prime Minister, commander of 
armies in the field, as a victor against rebellion, and against revolutionary 
strike outbreaks in his own country, as an international leader, as one of the 
founders of the League of Nations, and of the United Nations, as a philo- 
sopher and author of a remarkable and original book, he became, in the end, 
one of the best-known men in the world. 

His private life with his wife and family at his farm near Pretoria was lived 
in the simplest conditions. Like a patriarch, he was surrounded by his children 
and grandchildren. He had a very unusual combination of gifts, different 
from, and in some respects excelling, those of his great contemporaries, and 
the tumultuous times in which he lived enabled him to put them to the fullest 
use. After a brilliant academic career in South Africa and Cambridge he be- 
came in 1898, at the age of 28, President Kruger’s State Attorney, and was 
involved with him in the negotiations with Lord Milner which culminated in 
1899 in the South African War. His talents as a soldier and a commander in 
the field brought him, at the end of the war, to a position of great influence in 
the Transvaal, second only to that of General Botha. A few years later, on the 
grant of responsible government to the defeated states—an act of statesman- 
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ship which had a profound influence on his whole life—he became the lead- 
ing figure in Botha’s Transvaal Government. Soon after, he was Botha’s chief 
lieutenant alike in the creation of the Union of all the South African Colonies 
and in his first Union Government in 1910. But within a very few years the 
racial troubles, Dutch South African against British South African, white 
against black, which were to haunt Smuts till the day of his death, started 
afresh. The life-long duel between him and Hertzog had begun even before 
this. A violent strike (dangerous as were all strikes in Johannesburg, because 
of racial animosities and the presence of hundreds of thousands of natives in 
compounds on the Rand) broke out there at the end of 1913, and was settled 
by Botha and Smuts at considerable personal risk to themselves. In early 1914 
it broke out again, almost in the form of civil war. Smuts proclaimed martial 
law, and on the surrender of nine strike leaders immediately and without trial 
deported them. Labour never forgot this action, nor allowed him to forget 
it, just as the Nationalists never forgot his refusal to remit the death sentence 
on the rebel Fourie. A few months later the First World War broke out. 

Despite great opposition, Botha and Smuts decided without hesitation to 
stand with the rest of the British Commonwealth. A serious rebellion of their 
former comrades in the South African War broke out, and Botha and Smuts 
were faced with the tragic duty of suppressing it. In so doing Smuts acquired 
the lasting enmity of a large section of the Dutch population. After Botha 
and Smuts had together conquered German South West Africa, the latter, 
now a general in the British Army, conducted in 1916 a striking and vigorous 
campaign in German East Africa. It was in the next year, 1917, that he 
stepped on to the world stage by becoming a member of the British War 
Cabinet, and performed in that capacity very important and diverse services. 
In 1918, at the end of the war, he resigned from the War Cabinet, and pub- 
lished his own draft scheme for a League of Nations. In 1919 he and Botha 
attended the Peace Conference and, though they ultimately, and with reluc- 
tance, agreed to sign the Peace Treaty, Smuts himself immediately issued a 
public protest against its terms. 

It was thus the First World War which had brought Smuts from being a 
local South African leader toa position of international influence, and had also 
definitely and finally ranged a large section of his Dutch fellow citizens 
against him. It was never afterwards possible for him to reconcile his wide 
vision of South Africa’s future in the world with the narrow intensity of 
Afrikaner nationalism, concentrated on the South African scene alone, on 
isolation, and on securing the dominance of the Afrikaners over the English- 
speaking South Africans. It was the First World War also which led him to 
change his opinion of Lord Milner and to have in fact high regard for his 
character and wisdom. He remained on close and friendly terms with Milner 
until the latter’s death. 


Between the Wars 


IS second period may be said to have lasted after Botha’s death from 1920 
to 1939 and the outbreak of the Second World War. During this period 
Smuts fought five South African elections with varying results. He was 
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Prime Minister from 1919 to 1924, during which period he had again to con- 
front—and once more with unhesitating courage—a bloody and indeed 
dangerous and revolutionary strike on the Rand. It was also in this period 
that he performed signal services to the British Government in their negotia- 
tions with Southern Ireland. But in 1924 the Nationalists and Labour together 
defeated Smuts and he was out of power for nine years until 1933, when he 
agreed to serve in the second place in a coalition with Hertzog. As soon as 
he was out of office he employed his leisure in the year 1925 in writing 
Holism and Evolution, a work which no doubt led British scientists a few 
years later to show their appreciation of his commanding talents by inviting 
him to preside at the centenary meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Meanwhile, during these years, Smuts took every 
opportunity by speeches both in the United Kingdom and the United States 
to forward the cause of international unity, to which he was so profoundly 
devoted. 


The Last Phase 


IS third great period began in 1939 on the outbreak of the Second World 
War. It was his influence alone which, despite the determination of 
Hertzog and his followers to declare neutrality, persuaded the South African 
Parliament to vote for the entry of South Africa into the war on the side of 
Great Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth. 

Having become Prime Minister again on the refusal of Sir Patrick Duncan, 
the Governor General, to grant Hertzog a dissolution, Smuts was enabled to 
perform during the whole of the war, and up to 1948, despite very great 
obstruction from his opponents, services of the utmost value to the British 
Commonwealth and to the free world. 

During the years when it looked as if Hitler might win, Smuts was 
assailed by very powerful political forces, open and underground also, who 
in every way possible opposed South Africa’s participation in the war. 
Even men like Hertzog, blinded by their narrow nationalism, not only 
made violent attacks on Smuts himself, but on occasions went so far as to 
support Hitler’s cause. Smuts showed the utmost restraint in dealing with 
highly dangerous subversive movements which became strongly organized in 
the Union and his wisdom was ultimately vindicated as the war turned in 
favour of the Allies. But after the war Smuts’s enemies in South Africa 
gradually gathered strength, and three years later, on his obtaining a dissolu- 
tion, the Nationalists and the Afrikaner party brought about his defeat in the 
ensuing election. Yet even then, in his old age, Smuts continued with un- 
yielding courage to fight against his opponents for all that he valued in life. 

This brief epitome, while it necessarily omits many striking episodes in his 
career, is sufficient to indicate his great achievements. 


The Leader and his Followers 


MUTS was a rare example of a man who was equally eminent in his 
capacity for thought and for action. He possessed in a high degree physi- 
cal and nervous energy, revealing itself on the one hand in very great powers 
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of concentrated work, as well as of instant action in any crisis requiring cold 
courage and immediate decision; and on the other hand, in commanding in- 
tellectual abilities and speculative powers. No other statesman living in this 
age possessed equal powers, combined harmoniously together, of command 
in the field of war, of political ability and courage, of far-seeing statesman- 
like leadership and of philosophical and scientific grasp. 

No man, however, can possess every quality, and Smuts was less able than 
his leader Botha, to whom he was so deeply indebted, to command the un- 
questioning and devoted adherence of his followers. The bulk of them 
followed rather because they admired him intensely than loved him deeply. 
He could not help being by nature reserved and aloof, nor could he suffer 
fools gladly. Once in his later years he said to his party, “I have neither 
patience nor tact. You must take me as I am.” Yet he was an admirable man 
to work for, and a most stimulating chief and companion for those to whom 
he gave his friendship. Indeed, he never forgot his old friends or changed 
towards them. 

During the whole of his life all his thoughts were given either to political 
questions in the widest sense relating to his own country, to the British 
Commonwealth and to the world at large, or to scientific studies, particularly 
on botany, and to a search for some fundamental and fruitful general con- 
cepts on what he called “the debatable borderland between Science and 
Philosophy”. He was one of those men who, realizing how finite life is, and 
how infinite the search, could waste no time on anything less absorbing than 
the pursuit of knowledge. He was not, like Mr. Churchill, an artist by nature, 


nor was he able to find solace in painting or pleasure in horse-racing. He 
never indulged in sports; he played no games, though all his life he was an 
enthusiastic mountain climber and walker. He had no use for social pleasures ; 
he lived in the primitive manner of a Boer farmer. Yet no one could have had 
a more passionate love of nature. 


There are indeed times [he said] when human companionship becomes unbear- 
able, and we fly to Nature for that silent sympathy and communion which she 
alone can give. Some of the deepest emotional experiences of my life have come 
to me on the many nights I have spent under the open African sky; . . . Nature 
is indeed very close to us; sometimes perhaps closer than hands and feet, of which 
in truth she is but the extension. The emotional appeal of Nature is tremendous, 
sometimes almost more than one can bear. 


Again 

The Mountain is not merely something externally sublime. It has a great 
historic and spiritual meaning for us. It stands for us as the ladder of life. Nay, 
more, it is the great ladder of the soul, and in a curious way the source of religion. 
From it came the Law, from it came the Gospel in the Sermon on the Mount. 
We may truly say that the highest religion is the Religion of the Mountain. . . . 
When we reach the mountain summits we leave behind us all the things that 
weigh heavily down below on our body and our spirit. We leave behind a feeling 
of weakness and depression; we feel a new freedom, a great exhilaration, an 
exaltation of the body no less than of the spirit. We feel a great joy. The Religion 
of the Mountain is in reality the religion of joy, of the release of the soul from the 
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things that weigh it down and fill it with a sense of weariness, sorrow and defeat. 
The religion of joy realizes the freedom of the soul, the soul’s kinship to the great 
creative spirit and its dominance over all the things of sense. 


When he was eighteen years old, about a year before entering Stellen- 
bosch University, he wrote a remarkable letter to Professor Murray who 
would, he hoped, be his future guide there: 


As I shall be a perfect stranger there, and, as you know, such a place, where 
a large puerile element exists, affords fair scope for moral, and, what is more 
important, religious temptation, which, if yielded to, will eclipse alike the 
expectations of my parents and the intentions of myself, a real friend will prove 
a lasting blessing for me. For of what use will a mind, enlarged and refined in 
all possible ways, be to me, if my religion be a deserted pilot, and morality a 
wreck ? 

To avoid temptation and to make the proper use of my precious time, I pur- 
posely refuse entering a public boarding department, as that of Mr. de Kock, 
but shall board privately (most likely at Mr. W. Ackermann’s) which will, in 
addition, accord with my retired and reserved nature. 


Time always remained too short for Smuts, even, no doubt, till his last hour 
and his last day’s expedition to gaze for the last time on his adored Veld. 
The picture of him, which those who worked for him in his early days will 
always remember, and which was brought to their minds whenever they 
met him again in after years—was of his vigour. As you entered his room he 
would get up, his expression one of concentrated thought. He would square 


his shoulders, walk up and down and speak in his clipped, decided tones. 
Yet they will also remember their apprehensions—for instance during the 
National Convention of 1908/9—that he might come from his confabulations 
with those who differed from him, having suddenly signed away some pre- 
cious principle in his readiness to compromise for what he thought a greater 
end. He had the reputation, not undeserved, of being subtle, “slim” as the 
Boers call it, which derived partly perhaps from his inclination to keep his 
own counsel and not to confide in others, and partly from readiness to com- 
promise on principles, if thereby he could remove an obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of something to which he attached the greatest value. 


The Doctrine of the Whole 


HE searcher into the deep motives which guided Smuts throughout 
his life and into the reasons which led to both his victories and his 
failures would perhaps be right in finding the clue in three things. In the first 
place, as his friends would agree, he was sustained in a most exceptional 
manner by the quiet faith and devotion of Mrs. Smuts. Smuts was not merely 
the seeker after the truth. He held an unwavering belief in goodness and 
truth and in the power of the Christian religion, which so many of his 
speeches reveal, and in this belief he must, during his long married life, have 
been profoundly influenced by his wife, also an exceptional personality. 
In the second place, his political principles seem to have been derived from 
certain views as to the nature of things persistently held all his life, and 
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expounded in his Holism and Evolution. Thirdly, he was faced all through his 
life with the hard task of applying these principles to the government of a 
country with as he said, “its dark problems, some of the hardest ever 
offered to us humans to solve”, and inhabited by a people a large part of 
whom were imbued with a profoundly narrow nationalism. 

While this is not the place to enter into any discussion of Smuts’s scientific 
or philosophical ideas, something must be said to indicate the effect they 
had on his political views and actions. “When I was young”, he said, “I saw 
a light and I have followed that light ever since . . . . What I have done in 
philosophy is more from a general standpoint witnout any technical thought. 
I have simply tried to hammer out some rule of thought to carry my action 
along.” “Holism is an attempt at synthesis. . . . It is not a system of philo- 
sophy.” There was in Smuts’s view an inherent and fundamental tendency 
in the Universe to create wholes, a tendency indeed to create continuously, 
over vast periods of time, new wholes. The atom was a whole; the cell was 
a whole; the ordered groupings of atoms and cells produced “bodies and 
organisms” which were wholes. This character of wholeness or holism (from 
the Greek dos = whole) extended above all to mind and personality, and 
indeed to the spiritual world. “Truth, goodness and beauty become bound up 
in the nature of things.” “To be a whole is to be real. To be valuable, to be 
good—these centre in the idea of being a whole.” Smuts indeed believed in 
creative evolution, in the evolution of wholes and in the whole as being 
something more than the combination of the parts. He saw the universe as 
“a great community of wholes”. He thought those who felt as he did would 
find that “instead of the hostility which is felt in life, this is a friendly uni- 
verse. We are all inter-related. The one helps the other. It is an idea which 
gives strength and peace, and is bound to give a more wholesome view of 
life and nature than we have had so far.” 

The “deepest tendencies” in the universe are helpful to what is best in 
us and our highest aspirations are but its inspiration. Thus behind our 
striving in our human advance are in the last resort the entire weight and 
momentum and the inmost nature and trend of the universe. 

And in 1925, with all the fateful years till 1950 still to experience, he ends 
by saying, 

It has been my lot to have passed many of the years of my life amid the con- 
flicts of men, in their wars and their council chambers. Everywhere I have seen 
men search and struggle for the Good with grim determination and earnestness, 
and with a sincerity of purpose which only added to the poignancy of the strife. 
But we are still far, very far, from the goal to which Holism points. 

But everywhere too I have seen that it was at bottom a struggle for the Good, 
a blind striving towards human betterment; that blindly, and through blinding 
mists of passions and illusions, men are yet sincerely, earnestly groping towards 
the light, towards the ideal of a better, more secure life for themselves and for 
their fellows. Thus the League of Nations, the chief constructive outcome of the 
Great War, is but the expression of the deeply-felt aspiration towards a more 
stable holistic human society. And the faith has been strengthened in me that 
what has here been called Holism is at work even in the conflicts and confusions 
of men; that in spite of all appearances to the contrary, eventual victory is 
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serenely and securely waiting, and that the immeasurable sacrifices have not been 
in vain. ... 


The rise and self-perfection of wholes in the Whole is the slow but unerring 
process and goal of this Holistic universe. 


These are the ideas which, as Smuts said in the preface to his book, had 
been with him since he was at Cambridge. In 1910 he had “‘sought relief from 
his heavy political labours in an attempt to write a book, but it was never 
published”. In 1924 he returned to the subject “when a change of Govern- 
ment released me from burdens which I had continuously borne for more 
than eighteen years”. “Whether my partiality for the idea, which has been 
my companion throughout a crowded life will be shared by others, time 
alone will show.” All this shows that there can be no doubt that the holistic 
idea helped Smuts towards his acceptance of, and ultimately his enthusiasm 
for, the British Commonwealth, shaping his constant aim to look at the prob- 
lems of the South African Union in the light of a much greater African whole, 
his desire to make the Protecorates and the Rhodesias part of that whole, 
and his undeviating support first of the League of Nations, and then of the 
United Nations. 

Smuts could, however, hardly have found a country anywhere in the 
world more difficult than his own for the attainment of his holistic ideals. 
It is in Africa that the attainment of harmony and holism between different 
races seems more difficult than almost anywhere else, namely between the 
western European race, whose civilization is at present the most advanced 
and complex in the world, and the great negro or negroid races, which 
inhabit the larger part of that Continent, and which of all the great races of 
the world possess still the most primitive society. The western European 
meets the negro in West Africa, and the negroid in Central and East Africa, 
mainly in the guise of governors, or officials and traders; in Kenya these 
classes are supplemented by some 30,000 settlers or other whites equalling 
roughly } per cent of the total Bantu or negroid population; in Tanganyika 
there are about 16,000 Europeans or about o-22 per cent of the total. Farther 
south there is a considerable population of white miners and traders in 
Northern Rhodesia. In Southern Rhodesia there is a rapidly growing white 
population of settlers, traders, businessmen and so forth amounting now to, 
say, 120,000, but representing only about 8 per cent of the population. 
Nevertheless, Southern Rhodesia may be said already to have built up a 
white industrial and farming civilization. This process, however, is far more 
advanced in the South African Union. While its natives number 6 million as 
compared with the white population of 2} million, the Union represents a 
flourishing European industrial, farming, and mining community with all 
the appurtenances, educational and scientific, of a modern industrial state 
and with a very large foreign trade. Nevertheless, everything is based not 
only on the production of gold, but, beyond that, on the unskilled labour of 
millions of black men. 

This small white community of 2} millions of Dutch- and British-descended 
people are attempting an experiment unique in the world, the ultimate future 
of which is uncertain and unpredictable. They are building, indeed have 
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built, a white industrial civilization in a land where there are 8 million of 
native Africans, 1 million of coloured people, and 250,000 Indians. These 
races show a fertility equal to theirs, so that, in default of a very large and 
very improbable white immigration, when the whites number, say, 5 million, 
the black and coloured population will number between 18 and 19 million, 
if so large a population can be supported in a country where the soil is not 
rich and water is scarce. 

But this is not all. To the north of the Union stretches a vast continent 
inhabited by the Bantu races numbering, it is thought, not far short of 
40 million, and the negro races of West Africa in about equal numbers. Their 
social, economic and political development will vitally affect the future of 
South Africa. In the South African Union the white European dominates 
the native. If the civilization he has built up is to continue, it is he that must 
ultimately control it. It is beyond the capacity of the native races for as far 
ahead as can be seen in the future. Yet in the rest of British Africa, north of 
the Zambezi, the British Government has undertaken to give the native 
population self-government as soon as possible, and to leave it—with such 
safeguards as may be possible—to administer its own society as best it can. 
Nobody can deny that the African natives can govern themselves. They have 
done so under their chiefs for thousands of years, and could do so now. But no 
one supposes that they can yet administer a modern industrial and commercial 
state, or maintain the social and economic standards of Western civilization. 
A civilization depends not on forms of government, not on the existence of 
a Parliament and of politicians, not on voters’ filling in a voting paper with 
a name, or failing that, with a X, but ona vast accumulation of knowledge 
of every kind, built up over many generations, and on a sufficient number 
of engineers, lawyers, doctors, skilled workmen, tradesmen, merchants, 
managers, accountants, teachers and others who have absorbed that 
knowledge. 

Parliamentary government after the British style has indeed been found 
too difficult even for most of the civilized states of western Europe. Dr. 
Salazar, speaking for Portugal in 1949, referred to “that vile and bloody con- 
fusion, our native version of the correct and phlegmatic British parliamentary 
system transplanted to Portugal”. At least the approach to it in African native 
states must be gradual. 

All sections of public opinion in the United Kingdom and the United States 
now demand that the undeveloped countries of South Africa shall be de- 
veloped as soon as possible. All parties are agreed that great sums of money 
are to be spent in building up their production and in providing them with 
the apparatus of a modern community. Great companies are to build large 
industries. Is all this to be fully controlled by a native self-governing admini- 
stration ? Such a policy is certain to present the greatest problems. And what 
is to be the relation between these states and the South African Union and 
Southern Rhodesia where there are millions of white men, and where a 
modern white civilization has already been built up, the control of which 
could not be surrendered to any government elected on the principles which 
appear likely to be brought into force in the colonies to the north? Yet what 
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is certain is that the Union cannot wholly isolate its own future from the 
future of its northern neighbours. 

Instinctively and inevitably in such circumstances the white man fears for 
his future and tries to protect himself and his descendants. Through more 
than three centuries now he has been building up his civilization, and on the 
whole things have gone well. Why should they not continue? But times are 
changing ; the whole world is changing; all other races, including the African, 
are stirring themselves against the domination of the European. The 
extreme Nationalists very naturally do not wish to hear of such move- 
ments. They do not wish to have regard to what is developing outside 
their border. They wish to live in the isolation for which they have during 
generations passionately sought. Some even wish to cherish their ancient 
grudge against the British. They are content that the 2} million white people, 
hanging on to the tip of a great black continent and facing an unknown 
future, should indulge in racial passions among themselves, as if the passions 
between African and white, Coloured and white, Indian and white, were not 
already enough. 

Smuts saw clearly the problems—seemingly insoluble—with which the 
white South African community is faced. He did not attempt to find any 
solution here and now. Indeed, it is not to be found. He knew and said that 
to arrive at a final harmony between the races inhabiting the Union time 
above all was required. “I think’’, he said, “‘we must take a long view in these 
matters. We must look ahead not merely for generations, but for centuries.” 
During his life his own views developed. At one time he believed that segre- 
gation, the policy of the present Nationalist Government, would work. Later 
he abandoned this idea, and in a speech in 1942 in South Africa declared that 
the whole trend both in the Union and throughout Africa was in the opposite 
direction. “Isolation has gone in South Africa, and gone for good.” He 
pointed out that in the great battle on this subject in South Africa there were 
two opposing ideas, one of the equality of all races, the other of the superior- 
ity of the Europeans. “The whole subject had been fought from end to end, 
but the debate had achieved little result.” He urged that there was a more 
fruitful idea, namely that of trusteeship. He supported “the celebrated article 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations” that “the lot, the advancement, 
the upliftmeiit of the backward peoples is the sacred trust of civilization”. He 
admitted that, even accepting this idea, “we are here in the region of very 
great difficulties. Race relations are probably the most contentious field in 
the whole range of human culture”—“and here in South Africa you have 
this periodical race-feeling accentuated under our conditions by another very 
great factor, and that is the factor of fear.” 

He urged that the idea of trusteeship meant that there was imposed on 
the white race the obligation for the education of the native, for health and 
housing, for nutrition, for good wages and living conditions, and for allow- 
ing natives to develop all the latent capabilities they possessed. 

Smuts no more than anyone could here and now provide a social, still less 
a political, solution of these great racial questions. But he was aware that 
they were so dangerous that no white community in the world needed unity 
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and wholeness more than this, no white community needed more the aid and 
sustenance of the white peoples of the British Commonwealth and of the 
world. And yet—such is the strength of racial passions—many hated him 
for his clear-sightedness; he was condemned as De Valera would have been 
condemned by many of the Southern Irish had he wholeheartedly urged that 
Eire should join hands with the British peoples throughout the world. Many 
could not bear that Smuts should be a world statesman and not merely a local 
South African statesman. It was not from any fault of Smuts or from any 
neglect of the true interests of the land he loved so passionately that he pro- 
voked so great hostility in South Africa; it was because of his wide and far- 
seeing vision, not because of any narrowness or weakness, that for many 
years he had to face from his opponents, great and small—as he did, un- 
moved and in silence—misunderstanding, hostility, hatred and insults. He 
learnt to ignore them, but they left their mark on him. 


The Unsolved Problems of Race 

We have a divided people [he said], but it will not always remain so. The time 
is coming—although I shall not see it—when this will be a united people. . . . all 
our work . .. had to be done with a hopelessly divided people against an opposi- 
tion which . . . was violently active . . . the provocation was sometimes almost 
more than one could bear . . . political life in South Africa is a lesson in patience. 
I myself have been impatient, and most of my life I have hustled and pushed to 
secure what I thought was for the good of the country. But more and more in 
the long vista that lies behind . . . I have learned that you must be patient. 
Tolerance and patience are the things we have to learn. 


It is the simple but erroneous idea that some immediate solution of the 
racial problems of Africa is possible, so often preached to South Africans 
by the outside world, which exasperates them all, British and Boer alike. 
It is the misunderstanding in England and elsewhere of this problem which 
makes them all the more stubborn and intractable. When they are told that 
all men are free and equal, and each man, African, Indian, European, must 
have equal political power, they know that this is tantamount to inviting the 
European race to “rush down a steep place into the sea” and commit suicide. 
They know quite well that, if their critics here and in the Dominions and the 
United States were to come to live in South Africa, they would, like all north 
Europeans, instinctively and passionately protect their children from becom- 
ing mixed in blood with other races. From this fundamental fact all sorts of 
other consequences, social and political, flow. Yet somehow means must be 
found whereby men and women of whatever race must each and all have 
an opportunity to develop their potentialities, such as they are, and yet to 
live in amity with one another. 


The Happy Warrior 
MUTS knew all these things. He disappointed many of his admirers in 
England and elsewhere because he seemed, when he came to the native 
question, to the Indian question, to the question of South-West Africa, to 
fall below his high ideals. He could not satisfy them, because not only had 
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he to carry the South African electorate with him, but because he knew also 
that his friends held views which were unrealizable. 

Nothing however that Smuts could do towards lessening Africa’s acute 
racial problems was enough for a world which wished to believe that 
racial discriminations should be obliterated altogether here and now; and 
at the end of his career the ardent supporter of “wholeness” found 
himself in opposition to and defying the United Nations as regards both 
the Indian question and the absorption of South-West Africa into the 
Union. 

We reproduce with this memoir two striking pictures of Smuts, one in 
youth, one in old age; the first vigorous and ardent, as if aungry to face this 
world, the other as if after his strenuous earthly battles he were almost in 
the next. 

His face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage. 


“To those who have the deepest experience of life”, he wrote in his book, 
“this world is not only the upward path of the soul, but a very hard and 
flinty one.” Years before he had written these words, after he had had to 
crush the rebellion of his former comrades, and when he believed he was 
“the best hated man in South Africa”, he had said on one occasion to his 
audience, “I would like nothing better than to be out of this hell into which 
I have wandered, and in which I have lived for the past two years.” And, 
for years after that, there were many more flinty paths for him to tread. In 
the very last days of his life he must have known that the consequence of the 
incorporation of South-West Africa into the Union had been that a large 
majority of white voters there, Afrikaner and German, had voted for the 
Nationalists, and had therefore established the Government, which he 
opposed, still more strongly. He must also have realized how far the United 
Nations were as yet from achieving “wholeness”. But Smuts the philosopher, 
the optimist, the man whose courage never failed, must have drawn comfort 
from the knowledge of what through his long life he had done, and what he 
had aspired to do. He had indeed fought the good fight. 

London, 

November 1950. 


Il. A SOUTH AFRICAN VIEW 


N the day before the funeral of Field-Marshal Smuts I sat in a room in 

Pretoria looking through some of the thousands of cables and telegrams 
which had been steadily pouring into the Prime Minister’s office and into 
the Smuts home. Kings and queens, presidents and statesmen, distinguished 
military personages of Europe and America, scholars and scientists, and the 
ordinary man and woman were represented in those moving messages of 
sympathy and deep feeling which came from all parts of the world in a 
spontaneous international tribute. There was one telegram which caught my 
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eye. It was from a native with a typical Zulu name and was addressed simply 
to “Ouma Smuts, Irene”. The message read: 


“Northern Natal Africans say General Smuts What a name for meditation!” 


That simple statement from an unsophisticated native, who was obviously 
profoundly impressed at the passing from the South African scene of the 
great white leader, contained a tribute as sincere and eloquent as any which 
may have been couched in fuller terms. 

For South Africa and for the world the name of General Smuts is indeed 
one to conjure with and to meditate. His story is a romance of truth against 
the background of the wonderful record of South Africa in the first half of 
the twentieth century. That story has still to be adequately told—the story 
of the Boer boy who was in the full sense the father of the soldier, philosopher 
and statesman of after years. It is yet too early for the historian to attempt to 
do final justice to such a majestic theme. General Smuts once said that, from 
his own knowledge of affairs and their recording in official documents, he 
had often thought how difficult, if not impossible, it must be for the future 
historian, who relies on them or on press reports, to form a correct judgment 
on the past. So much is personal, unwritten, and not to be found in official 
records. There is a veil of silence over much which is clearly relevant to the 
story, but which from its very nature does not come into the contemporary 
account, though essential to a knowledge of the truth. Often a man’s private 
conversation or correspondence will tell a story which could not be inferred 
from his public actions or statements, but which is most important evidence 
in the case if a true judgment is to be passed. 

But though the ultimate assessment must await the judgment of posterity, 
General Smuts’s career has been so closely identified with all the major 
events in South Africa in the last fifty years—apart from his participation in 
so much that has been woven into the pattern of world history during that 
period—that we who knew him and loved him, as well as stood in awe of 
him, have come to regard him as symbolic of the best that South Africa can 
mean to herself and to the world. From that more intimate contemporary 
standpoint, therefore, we do not have to await the judgment of history to 
tell us what we ought to feel about this great human figure, this wise coun- 
sellor and friend, this prince among men who has departed from our lives. 
This is certainly the view of the ordinary town dweller and of the farmer in 
the p/atteland. For it was with a sense of grievous personal loss that the nation 
mourned. Wherever one went during that week when the people were still 
overwhelmed by his death, there were heard expressions of heartfelt and 
deep sorrow from men and women in all walks of life and of all races 
and colours at the loss which each one of them felt they had individually 
suffered. 

A similar personal tribute was paid by the tremendous crowds in Pretoria 
and in Johannesburg which watched the funeral procession on its way to the 
soldier’s burial. 

*“One’s chief impression”, wrote a distinguished physician who had tended 
General Smuts with devoted care during the weeks which preceded his death, 
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“was passing between walls of silent people. In Rissik Street, in a crowd of 
nearly half a million, we heard a canary singing in one of the upper floors 
of a building!” The nation which mourned was deeply shocked. The 
departed leader was no more immortal than any of his most faithful followers. 
He had passed the normal span of man’s life; and he had been struggling for 
weeks to overcome the infirmity which had struck him down at the height 
of his 80th birthday celebrations. 

In these circumstances it must have been clear to every one that the 
inevitable end was near. But when that event occurred it was with a sense 
almost of disbelief and bewilderment that the people received the sombre 
announcement. Somehow it did not seem possible that there could be a South 
Africa without a General Smuts. The man and the country were synonymous. 
Now that he was removed from the scene it was as if the world had ceased 
revolving ; as if we had reached not just the end of a chapter, but the end of 
a volume. And that, of course, is precisely what has happened. 


Last of the Founders 


ENERAL SMUTS was the last of the giants of the past half-century. 

He was the sole surviving great Boer general, the only one left of those 
who had sat in the National Convention and hammered out the Act of Union. 
And so, with his death, the curtain rang down on the drama which began when 
Jameson rode into the Transvaal on his ill-starred mission to deliver the 
Uitlanders from their grievances against President Kruger and the Transvaal 
Republic—a drama in which General Smuts was destined to play so vital a 
part. Seldom, if ever, have more colourful, stirring and romantic events been 
crowded into half a century of a nation’s lifetime than in this period of South 
African history, which was remarkable in many ways. It produced a number 
of public men in many fields of activity outstanding not only in our South 
African record, but of significance beyond the South African scene. 

It is a remarkable era not only in our history, but in some respects of world 
history, for the events in South Africa have had their repercussions on world 
affairs generally. In our struggle on the small South African scene men and 
ideas have emerged which have rightly attracted world-wide attention. 

In October 1949 the Union of South Africa marked the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Boer War. The story of what has taken place in the intervening years 
can rightly be called a world’s romance. It is a wonderful period in the 
history of a small country such as ours, disclosing, as it does, a genius on 
the part of the white races in the Union for creating unity out of diversity. 
Striding across the years of this period, like a Colossus, is the figure of 
General Smuts. Of all the outstanding personalities who were on the stage 
at the beginning of the story, he was the last survivor. No one has done more 
than he to shape and colour and mould our constitutional growth and 
development. He endured much. But he remained at his post of duty to the 
end, calm and philosophic in the hour of political defeat, his faith in the future 
of South Africa and in the wider vision of international peace and co- 
operation undimmed and imperishable. 

When we try to assess what General Smuts means to South Africa we 
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should always remember how profoundly he loved the country of his birth. 
From early days he saw in it the seeds of potential greatness. And he regarded 
all the various groups which form our multi-racial pattern as significant and 
important in the South African scheme. 

In him were combined spiritual, mental and physical forces for lofty and 
splendid purposes. In the long history of nations and personalities it would 
be difficult to choose any country in whose constructive development a single 
individual has played so large and dominant a part as that performed by 
General Smuts in the years before and after Union. 

The building up of South Africa into a united people has been his aim 
throughout his long life. But his large vision looked beyond a united South 
Africa. He pictured a great British Commonwealth as the ultimate core of an 
association of united nations. For fifty years he kept before him that holistic 
theory which seems to find expression in his achievements—the principle 
that in all things, organic or inorganic, there is an inherent tendency to 
develop through unity a better whole. It is the golden thread which runs 
through his whole life’s work. It explains his fervent championship, after 
the grant of self-government by Campbell-Bannerman to the former Boer 
Republics, of a United South Africa, “‘a union of hearts as well as lands”. 
With that principle always held high before him, it followed logically and 
inevitably that he would work for a British Commonwealth of free nations 
and espouse the cause of the League. In due course the sequence was com- 
pleted by his contribution at San Francisco in drafting the Preamble to the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Much of this work was misunderstood or distorted by some of his own 
countrymen, who subjected him to vilification and cruel misjudgment. In 
later years his political opponents scornfully dubbed him “‘the handy man of 
the Empire’’, One of them in the House of Assembly prophesied with 
unctuous distaste that, when he died, a statue facing seawards would be 
erected to symbolize his interest in the outside world. Right to the end 
attempts were made to convince the populace that he cared more for inter- 
national affairs than for his own South African people. 


South Africa and the Commonwealth 


HERE could hardly, of course, be a greater misrepresentation of his 

true aims and motives. He had always been able to discern the dangers 
to South Africa of remaining isolated in a changing and contracting world. 
And his participation in great international causes had, as its primary aim, 
as much the benefit of South Africa as that of these outside causes them- 
selves. For to him the two were indissolubly bound together. The good of 
South Africa and the welfare of her people so often depended, in his ripe 
judgment, upon the outcome of external events. 

It was this deeply rooted view that led him, without hesitation, to range 
himself on the side of Great Britain in two world wars and produced his 
inspired leadership of South Africa in the epic struggle against the forces of 
Fascism and Nazism. General Smuts himself has said that he always regarded 
the success of his mission to Campbell-Bannerman to secure self-government 
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for the former Republics as his most valuable achievement. Whether this is 
so will be finally decided only when all his great services to South Africa 
and to humanity are viewed in the perspective of posterity. 

But there can be little doubt that the successful mission was a crucial 
turning-point in his own career along the road that led from the bitterness 
and despair of the Boer war to the birth of a nation that has survived the 
stresses and strains of the past forty years. General Smuts has related how 
he visited Campbell-Bannerman and explained the future as he and Botha 
conceived it. He emphasized that they were anxious to co-operate with the 
English. He could see, so he related, that Campbell-Bannerman was listening 
sympathetically and eventually the Prime Minister said: “Smuts, you have 
convinced me.” “That talk”, declares General Smuts, “‘settled the future of 
South Africa.” It was Burke who observed that magnanimity in politics is 
not seldom the truest wisdom. Campbell-Bannerman’s wise and far-sighted 
action undoubtedly paved the way for the Boer general to become one of 
the most forceful champions of the British Commonwealth of Nations. This 
great gesture on the part of a victor nation was the dominant act which also 
made it possible for General Botha, the wise and courageous Boer leader, 
to proceed with his one-stream policy. This policy culminated in the birth 
of the new nation eight years after the Boer leaders had put their signatures 
to the peace document at Vereeniging. And it was upon the development of 
this new nation, upon its growth and progress and upon its external relations 
that General Smuts now found himself in a position to play so predominant 
a part. 

To the very end General Smuts never forgot the generosity of Campbell- 
Bannerman. He described him as “‘a wise man with profound feeling and pro- 
found political instinct, who achieved one of the wisest political settlements 
in the history of the country’. It was Campbell-Bannerman, perhaps more 
than any other British statesman, who enabled General Smuts to know and 
appreciate the British character and to admire and value British democracy. 
The great restoration of 1906 was to wipe out the “century of wrong”. 

Sir James Rose Innes, a Liberal in the best Cape tradition who stepped out 
of active political life in the old Cape Colony to preside over the Transvaal 
Supreme Court during the Milner régime and eventually became one of the 
Union’s most distinguished Chief Justices, relates a story in his auto- 
biography of an incident in 1909 when on a visit to Graf Gétzen in Germany. 
At that time the administration of both the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State was in the hands of Boer leaders, including Smuts, who were prominent 
members of the National Convention which had been convened, under 
Imperial auspices, to design the framework of a unitary consitution. These 
events, apparently, were regarded by Graf Gétzen with frank amazement. 
“T don’t understand the British Government,” he declared to Sir James 
Rose Innes. “You surely don’t believe that Botha and Smuts, in the field 
against England only a year or two ago, will not, as soon as she is in a tight 
place, renounce their allegiance ?” 

Rose Innes replied that that was just what he did believe. That the Boer 
leaders had at one time cherished the design with which Graf Gétzen still 

c 
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credited them had, according to Rose Innes, been expressed in correspon- 
dence intercepted by Lord Kitchener in 1901. That was the natural and bitter 
resolve of men engaged in the final stage of a desperate struggle with a hated 
and mistrusted enemy. But the Treaty of Vereeniging and the action of 
Campbell-Bannerman had changed the whole position. England had not only 
promised freedom and self-government, but she had hastened to implement 


her undertaking; liberty and autonomy were assured. The Boer leaders, said 
Rose Innes, would respond. 


The German Wars 


HE matter was soon brought to the test by the action of Germany herself. 
The part which South Africa played in the war, under the leadership of 
Botha and Smuts, is a matter of history. It was no small part. Both Boer 
leaders showed that the honour of Afrikanerdom was safe in their hands; 
and South Africa, by the action she took, won a recognized place among the 
nations of the world. 

Both Botha and Smuts attended the Peace Conference at Versailles. In due 
time the two generals signed the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, not merely as members of the British delegation, but 
as representatives of the Union of South Africa. In this way South Africa, 
by her participation in the war, earned a new status as an autonomous nation 
—a status which subsequently received formal recognition in the Statute of 
Westminster. 

Twenty years later General Smuts was to take his stand once again beside 
Great Britain and the other members of the British Commonwealth in the 
defence of the freedom of mankind. It was a momentous decision, which led 
to the fall of the Fusion Government of General Hertzog and split the 
Afrikaans-speaking section of the people into two sharply divided camps. 
But in forcing that decision, difficult and unpleasant though it was because it 
meant the breakdown—temporarily, at any rate—of that noble and fruitful 
experiment of Fusion, General Smuts rendered a service to South Africa which 
was also of incalculable value to the freedom-loving nations of the world. 

I sat with General Smuts in the historic Cabinet meetings which took place 
at Groote Schuur, Cape Town, over the week-end of September 2 and 3, 
1939. After General Hertzog had outlined in considerable detail his proposal 
to maintain an attitude of neutrality and other Cabinet Ministers had sup- 
ported him, General Smuts began by saying that the decision he had come to 
was the most serious he had been called upon to take in all his life. Then he 
proceeded to say why South Africa should stand by the Commonwealth and 
declare war on Germany. 

That was on Saturday, September 2, 1939. The final break came the next 
day. On the morning of September 3 I had breakfast with General Smuts 
at his club in Cape Town. It was a lovely spring morning at the Cape with 
warm sunshine and a typical blue sky. We had one or two of our own 
members of Parliament at the breakfast table, who had possibly heard 
rumours of the grim drama being enacted in the drawing-room of the 
Baker-designed Groote Schuur. But, if they were anxious for information 
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about the impending crisis, they received none from General Smuts. Instead, 
he spoke enthusiastically of the spring flowers, and of the beauties of the 
Kirstenbosch Botanical Gardens, where he was about to spend his morning. 

When we had finished breakfast, he took me to his bedroom in the club 
where, for a while, we discussed the problem which confronted us. 

I remember the incident vividly. He had made his position clear in Cabinet 
the previous afternoon and I had supported him. But I was troubled about 
certain suggestions of other Ministers which I cannot, within the limits of 
discretion and good faith, disclose. I put my troubles to him. When I had 
finished he looked at me with his penetrating blue eyes and said: “Do you 
think that I could ever go back on my past? Do you believe that, after all 
Great Britain has done to give us our freedom, I could let her down in a 
crisis of this sort ?” And then he emphasized once again that, quite apart from 
this aspect, he regarded it as essential in the interests of the Union that we 
should line up beside Great Britain and the other Dominions in resistance to 
Nazi aggression. 

He had never, of course, said or done anything inconsistent with the course 
he had advocated the previous afternoon at the Cabinet meeting. But those 
remarks, which came so spontaneously and fervently from him, are the clue 
to the mental make-up of a man who recognized magnanimity and never 
forgot it. 

There is no doubt that in his later years General Smuts mellowed consider- 
ably. He could still be coldly aloof and firm. But the passage of the years 
brought with them a greater tolerance than before, and his profound belief 
in the dignity and freedom of the individual engendered a patience and com- 
posure which had not always characterized his earlier days. 

Increasing power never made him arrogant or aggressive. He never lost 
the common touch nor ignored the feelings and sentiments of others. He had 
a natural royalty of mind and manner, which prevented him from ever being 
petty or mean or base, and enabled him to mix easily with kings and peasants. 
When he was still with us, South Africa and the South African people of all 
races and colours felt safe. He was our sure shield against stormy blasts from 
within and from without. 


The Races of the Union 


OR him there was a proper place for all sections of our multi-racial commu- 
nity in the national set-up. He devoted all his strength and ability to foster- 
ing real unity between the two white races, based on mutual respect for each 
other’s language, culture and traditions. That unity was to be based on 
equality and co-operation. He saw and warned his people against the dangers 
of what he called “top-doggism”. 
In a speech in the Orange Free State in a predominantly Afrikaner com- 
munity just before the outbreak of World War II he said: 


Now that we have achieved the status of absolute equality, now that the 
Afrikaner has finally shed all signs of inferiority complex and feels himself 
equal to anything, after having attained what he had sought for so many years, 
there is a danger that he may be urged to go beyond his rights and his equality. 
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In some quarters there is a tendency to go further. It is against that tempta- 
tion that I am speaking—the temptation for the Afrikaans-speaking Afrikaner, 
after having been the under-dog for so long in the past, to assume the role of 
top-dog in South Africa for the future. There seems to be a tendency in some 
quarters to exploit the fact that the Afrikaans-speaking element is in a majority, 
and the English-speaking and other elements are in a minority. To my mind 
nothing could be worse, not only for South Africa as a whole, but for 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans in particular. 


He then went on to re-emphasize his fundamental belief in the need for 
a non-exclusive attitude towards potential South Africans. The main task 
was to ensure that the South African nation should include on a basis of un- 
questionable equality, not only the Afrikaans-speaking element, but also all 
those reasonable elements who lived in South Africa, who loved and served 
her, and who were assisting to build up South Africa as their home and the 
home of their children. 

It was this broad-minded attitude which enabled him to seize the oppor- 
tunity, at the end of World War II, of launching an extensive immigration 
scheme to strengthen our white population and supplement our inadequate 
resources of skilled labour. But for the change of Government after the 1948 
general election, South Africa today would still be deriving the benefit of 
this far-sighted and carefully planned scheme. General Smuts did not pay 
mere lip-service to the ideal of racial unity and co-operation. The part he 
played in bringing about coalition and ultimately fusion of the old Nationalist 
and South African parties was an almost unparalleled example of self-sacrifice 
in the national interests. As always he looked ahead to the ultimate objective. 
And so he willingly agreed to serve under General Hertzog, and cast aside 
the chance then offering of the premiership of a South African Party Govern- 
ment. And, once having given his bond, he went to every length to keep faith, 
even to the extent of flying to Calvinia to support Dr. Malan who was con- 
testing the seat under Coalition colours. 

“T feel”, he said, “that a few years of united Government and political 
co-operation, unhampered by incessant party strife, will bring about a great 
change both in the economic conditions and in the political temper and out- 
look of our people.” He asked whether it was not too much to hope that 
coalition would give a death blow to political racialism, the real canker in 
our political life. 


The cause of coalition has become the cause of South Africa; it is an appeal 
from the old to the new South Africa. And it ought to be especially welcome to 
our young people, who will now no longer be asked to shoulder the heavy 


burden of our past sins, of the memories that caused bitterness and division 
in the past. 


With General Smuts’s powerful support, Coalition and then Fusion 
became accomplished facts. The Union entered on an era of unprecedented 
prosperity and progress, even though some of the former Nationalists 
refused to share in the great experiment and pinned their faith to a narrow 
and isolationist policy. 

The war issue ultimately halted this notable advance in racial co-operation. 
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General Smuts knew, to his sorrow, that it would do so. But that did not de- 
flect him from following the path, however difficult, of South Africa’s real 
interests. And, in the bounty of Providence, it was given to him to shape 
the destiny of South Africa through perhaps the greatest crisis in its history. 
In doing so he served not only South Africa but the cause of human freedom. 
And generations to come will know him and revere him for his outstanding 
contribution to human thought and to human progress. 

He is indeed the greatest South African of them all. But he belongs not 
only to South Africa and to the era which he enriched so nobly. Posterity 
will undoubtedly say of him that “‘he was not of an age, but for all time”. 

South Africa, 

October 1950. 


The Editor is grateful to Mr. Josselin Bodley for permission to reproduce his 
portrait, which was the last to be painted of the late Field-Marshal; and to Messrs. 


Faber ¢> Faber, the publishers of General Smuts, by Sarah Gertrude Millin, 
Sor permission to reproduce a photograph taken in Pretoria in 1899. 





ARMS FOR GERMANS 


HE urgency of general rearmament, which was illuminated but not 

created by the invasion of Korea, has engulfed the controversy over 
whether armed forces should be allowed to Germany. Few now fail to recog- 
nize that the western Germans must be permitted, and indeed called upon, 
to take an active share in their own defence. No doubt the decisive argument 
in this sense derives from the new relation of western Europe to the United 
States. Isolationism may have ceased to be a political force; but the inherited 
attitude of mind which it so powerfully expressed will not easily be bred out 
of the race. American governments, convinced that it is in their own national 
interest to guarantee the frontiers of freedom in Europe, cannot long hold 
public opinion to the support of that policy unless they can tell their people 
that all available power in Europe itself is already enlisted in its own defence. 
On page 57 our correspondent in the United States shows how heavy is the 
burden that rearmament is now imposing on the American economy ; he has 
no doubt that it can be borne, but it will not be borne if Americans come 
to think that they are doing for Europe what Europe can and ought to 
do for itself. It is difficult to persuade them that some ineradicable taint in 
German nature makes it for ever unsafe to entrust arms to Germans even 
in a good cause; while German military potential is unemployed they 
are bound to think that Europe is shirking its duty, and that at American 
expense. 

This argument from our present strategic dependence upon American sup- 
port is reinforced by considerations relating to the internal problem of 
Germany. Western Germany is watching what is happening in Eastern 
Germany. In the Russian zone much is being established which is abhorrent 
to all Germans—especially the pre-condition of all, subservience to a 
Slavonic race. But much also is being offered which has long fascinated the 
German mind—authority, discipline, military organization. The attraction 
may be less than the repulsion, but it exists. Looking at their own state 
if they remain disarmed, the western Germans are conscious of something 
worse than the absence of a corresponding counter-attraction which could 
give scope for their own prized military virtues. If they are allotted only a 
passive part in the defence of the West, they will not easily believe that the 
Western Powers intend to make a serious effort to hold their territory as a 
main strategic position in any war that may come. It will seem to them 
implied that the frontier to be held is not the Elbe but the Rhine, and that 
their land will be treated as a mere glacis, likely to be quickly overrun by 
the enemy. Occupation, whether followed by “liberation” or not, is not 
a fate likely to be happily contemplated by any people who have either 
suffered or inflicted it in recent years; and if the impression were created that 
it was the destiny contemplated for western Germany, there would soon be 
Germans enough to argue that, since Communist domination is inevitable, 
it is better to accept it peaceably “while the going is good”. Among them 
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might be some of those who have lately stood out for the very un-Prussian 
idea of permanent renunciation of armed force. 

This does not mean that the counter-arguments so vigorously asserted 
since the war have lost their force. The fears of France are solidly based. 
Five invasions in a century and a half have convinced Frenchmen that an 
armed state across the Rhine is always a deadly menace, which she cannot 
meet with her own strength; and here again the guarantee by friendly and 
less exposed Powers of liberation after conquest is no consolation. The 
device of substituting the recruitment of Germans, or the inclusion of 
German units, in an international force for the establishment of a German 
army controlled by a German government seems at such short range a flimsy 
safeguard against the well-known danger. Frenchmen, with Hitler’s re- 
militarization of the Rhineland in 1936 fresh in their memory, will not readily 
believe that any treaty limitations upon German armament will or can be 
enforced. If they object that the first consent given to the creation of a small 
German army abdicates the power of prevention when the claim is made to 
expand it, there is in practical politics no satisfactory answer. 

The only reassurance that can be given to French fears is by way of “‘con- 
fession and avoidance”. There is no use in denying that an armed Germany 
is a dangerous thing; the history of our century cries it aloud. If it is also 
an indispensable weapon, then like other dangerous instruments it must not 
be renounced but controlled. The German force we need can be made com- 
paratively safe only by being absorbed into an apparatus of greater force, so 
conspicuously greater as to be manifestly unchallengeable. It is quite clear 
that no such force can be provided by the continent of Europe. It is native 
to the German mind to respect strength, and very little else. In the immediate 
past Germany has conquered all her continental neighbours, and what she 
has once conquered she does not respect. But against the British Isles she 
has seen her armament dashed in vain; and from the United States came the 
main body of her own conquerors. If there is a prestige by which an armed 
western Germany can be, if necessary, dominated, it belongs strictly to the 
English-speaking world; even thus it will be effective only to the extent that 
it is corporally visible. An armed Germany can be contemplated only so long 
as its forces are subordinated to a pattern of armament in which they have 
only secondary status and are overshadowed by markedly superior forces, 
mainly British and American, and actually present in the strategic area of 
Europe. 

Thus one clear conclusion flows from the admitted necessity of putting 
arms again into German hands. It is that German armament can be made safe 
for the free world on the strict condition that it is in no sense to be regarded 
as a substitute for any part of the armament of the Western Powers. On the 
contrary, the greater the strength that can be mobilized from German 
sources, the greater the call for Great Britain and the United States to exert 
themselves correspondingly. Since no conceivable development of German 
power can bring the land forces of the Western combination quickly to an 
equality with those actually under arms in the East, no relaxation of the 
present effort in the English-speaking world can be foreseen. 





PUBLIC EXPENDITURE AND ITS 


CONTROL 
A COMMENTARY ON POST-WAR FINANCE 


FTER the exhaustion of the war, the country needed a period of rest for 
recovery and consolidation. This was not granted. The source of the 
country’s financial and economic embarrassments is primarily to be found in 
its conduct in the early years after the end of the war, of which present predi- 
caments are the legacy. Some of these may be briefly noted: the scale of 
public expenditure, the load of taxation, the curse of inflation with the accep- 
tance of a “‘soft”’ pound, the wilting of thrift, the continuance of many war-time 
restrictions and rationing, and the general absence of reserves and elbow-room 
in the national economy with which to face new and unforeseen demands. 

The country ended the recent war in a far weaker economic situation than 
that in which it found itself in 1918. Britain’s external assets, seriously 
reduced in the course of the First World War, had been heavily drawn upon 
between 1938 and 1948. It has been estimated that they had been reduced 
from £3,545 million by something approaching 50 per cent, though the effect 
on the country’s invisible income was less than this formidable proportion. 
Britain, with sterling claims exceeding £3,000 million against it in the shape 
of the “‘sterling balances”, had become the greatest debtor country in the 
world. The problem of adapting its economy to the new situation was more 
difficult than that affecting any other of the belligerents. 

At the end of the First World War the authorities had accepted as the basis 
of national recovery the task of re-establishing the security of the currency. 
In its execution serious errors of judgment were made and the disaster of a 
long period of deflation and unemployment was encountered. This led to 
much national loss and undeserved suffering. Yet it does not follow that the 
policy of attending to the value of the currency was in principle wrong, 
since otherwise a solidly based programme of national uplift is not to be had 
and the increase of paper wages takes on the aspect of a facade with a back- 
ground of weakness and danger. At least there is no disguising the untoward 
consequences of under-estimating the importance of the currency after 1945. 
There was a latent inflation in the system at the end of the war, and no 
effective steps were taken to eliminate the redundancy of credit over and 
above the volume that was needed to support the end-war level of prices. 
The depreciation in the purchasing power of the pound after 1945, resulting 
largely from this redundancy, contributed powerfully to the devaluation 
of 1949, which, no matter what may be done to retard or disguise its con- 
sequences, must be regarded as a cut in the real value of all payments fixed 
in money and plays its part in the present wave of price increases and labour 
unrest. It is hardly surprising that the savings movement languishes, when the 
saver is exposed to the risk of real losses altogether transcending the modest 
interest that the State allows. It was asserted authoritatively in Parliament 
that the purchasing power of a National Savings Certificate purchased 
in 1945 for 165., in terms of 1945 prices, would, last March, have been about 
13s. 10d. This unfortunately is not the end, as the present trend of prices shows. 
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In 1945 the country stood at the cross-roads. There were two roads, each 
signposted to the same place, “Social Progress”’. But one road went via ““Grada- 
tim” and “Stability” ; the other via “Overspeeding” (sometimes spelt “‘Over- 
spending”’) and “Devaluation”. “Gradatim” may not sound an attractive 
health resort even to a patient debilitated by six years of strain, who urgently 
needed a breathing-space to recover his strength before continuing his 
onward journey. However this may be, the second road was chosen. 

During the years when this country was racing along this road, in an un- 
sound car without effective brakes, it has been in receipt of foreign aid on an 
unprecedentedly generous scale in the form of loans and gifts. But the 
term of Marshall Aid moves towards its close. It is now a question of first 
importance that Britain and its associates in the sterling area should be able 
to face independently the stresses of international competitive life. This is 
only to be achieved if sterling becomes a hard currency with adequate 
reserves and a firm control of credit. In other words, the free convertibility 
of sterling should be the first objective in the economic field, exception being 
made temporarily in respect of the control of imports and of capital move- 
ments, with which one might hope to dispense when the use of the sterling 
balances has been finally regulated. 


The Scale of Public Expenditure 


FTER the First World War the country experienced the difficulties of 
reducing the rate of inflated war-time expenditure, since war leaves 
behind it a large volume of new charges, such as war pensions and augmented 
scales of personal payments and wages granted to meet the higher cost of 
living. In considering the war legacy of public expenditure one must allow 
a certain time for temporary burdens, such as those connected with demobili- 
zation, to wear off. For the year ending March 1921 (that is, two and a half 
years after the end of the First World War) total expenditure against revenue 
had come down from the war-time maximum to £1,195 million and for the 
year 1923-24 this had dropped to £789 million, which in those days was a 
formidable figure, representing approximately four times the pre-war level. 
Over the four-year period the standard rate of income tax had been cut from 
6s. in the £, the maximum imposed during the First War, to 45. 6d. in the 
£, affording a relief of 25 per cent, while in respect of indirect taxes the State 
had seen its way to reduce its exactions by way of Customs and Excise to the 
tune of about £66 million, a drop of about 20 per cent. Though the total 
expenditure of the State never fell below the 1923-24 figure, developments 
allowed for some further decline in the exactions under indirect taxation 
and for a further cut in the standard rate of income tax to 4s. in the £, which 
rate was maintained for the five years ending March 1930. These reliefs pro- 
vided some margin against the demands of the Second World War. 

Though today we are only twenty years removed from this date, the social 
and political environment has changed so completely that no conclusive 
inferences can be drawn from historical comparisons. Nevertheless they have 
an interest in illustrating the difference in treatment of the two post-war 
periods and in furnishing some guidance on the problem presented by the 
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prevailing trend of public expenditure. Here again a few figures are useful 
to point the contrast. For the year ending March 1948, by which time the 
back of the transitory war-time charges, such as demobilization, may be 
deemed, broadly speaking, to have been broken, total central expenditure 
charged against revenue amounted to £3,376 million, and for the year 
1948-49 the corresponding total was £3,337 million. The standard rate of 
income tax had only been reduced by 1s. from the war-time maximum of 
10s. to 9s. in the £, at which it still remains. In the meantime there have been 
increases in surtax, while the country has also experienced the “once-for-all” 
capital levy. There has been a heavy increase in the death duties, now at a 
height that discourages thrift and promotes the consumption of capital, and 
the exactions under indirect taxation, notably from purchase tax, liquor and 
tobacco, had gone up by nearly 50 per cent from £1,076 million in 1944-45 to 
£1,557 million in 1948-49. In any case, it is clear that in the Welfare State 
these amenities of existence cannot be cheap. The essential point to note is 
that the onus of war-time taxation has been retained and enhanced to finance 
a new conception of the rdle of the State and that the process has mopped 
up the national reserves. 


The Financial Position Today 

NE must now turn from the early post-war years, so different in financial 

tendencies from those that followed the First World War, to the current 
situation. Here at least there is unrationed food—for thought. The upward 
swing of total expenditure is already upon us—apart altogether from the 
enlarged defence programme, which is assumed to involve about £3,600 mil- 
lion over the next three years. The expenditure estimates for 1950-51 
against revenue foreshadow a total expenditure of £3,455 million, nearly 
£150 million more than estimated for 1949-50. 

Though this article is primarily concerned with central expenditure 
against revenue, it must not be forgotten that in addition the State has to 
finance about £500 million of what is known as “below the line” expenditure, 
in general of a capital nature, including in 1950-51 an estimate of £279 mil- 
lion for loans to local authorities. This outlay “below the line” is mainly 
covered by the budget surplus of £443 million, itself the product of the 
taxation system and designed as a necessary, though, as experience has 
shown, an imperfect check on inflation. 

The figure of £3,455 million mentioned above may be split into the 
following broad categories : 

£ million £ million 
. Debt charges . ° ; : : : i : : 490 
. Defence . : : : : : : 2 : 781 
. Social Services: Education, &c. : : ; : : 270 
Health, housing, national insurance, &c. . 846 | 1,619 
Supply, food, including subsidies, &c. . : 503 





2,890 
. Civil Administration, including tax collection ; ; : 421 
. Miscellaneous, including pensions. : . : : 144 


__ 3455 
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The ominous fact is that, apart again from rearmament expenditure, part of 
which will doubtless fall on capital, these figures do not represent a limit. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, in introducing his last budget, spoke of the automatic 
expansion of many of the social services. He referred to the growing costs 
of National Insurance and Education and made some significant remarks 
about Food Subsidies and the National Health Service, to which reference is 
made later. Sir Stafford has felt obliged to retire from the Exchequer for 
reasons of health, which are universally deplored. Though the financial state 
of the country leaves much to be corrected, he will always be remembered 
for the courageous stand he made in bringing home to his party the un- 
popular truths about the pitfalls ahead, if inflation is not eradicated. 

The main heads of expenditure, given above, call for comment. 


Expenditure Outside the Social Services 


Me misunderstanding prevails regarding the debt. The volume of the 
public debt has of course enormously increased as the result of two 
wars, but from the angle of the budget and the burden on the economy it is 
the annual charge that matters. Twenty years ago, in 1929-30, the total 
charge, covering interest, specific sinking funds and management approxi- 
mated to £360 million: for the current year the estimated charge in the 
budget is £490 million. But over the past twenty years the purchasing power 
of the pound has depreciated by about 50 per cent, so that the real burden of 
the debt on the economy is today actually less than it was in 1930. Moreover, 
the proportion of the total revenue required in recent years for the debt ser- 
vice, about 12} per cent, is lower than at any time since 1914-15 and substan- 
tially less than at the beginning of the century, especially if account is taken 
of the recoveries from the gross interest charge by way of income tax and 
other imposts. It may well be that the net cost of the public debt today is 
of the order of 1 to 14 per cent. It is clear that there is no field here for any 
substantial economy other than the savings that may arise if circumstances 
should favour the conversion of maturing debt to a lower interest basis. 

The second item in the table calls for little remark. Defence expenditure has 
to go up heavily. All that can be done here is to ensure that full value is 
obtained by the nation for its outlay. During the recent war the rigour of 
Treasury control had to be abated for the avoidance of delay in action. 
Though the achievement of rearmament is urgent, conditions differ from those 
involved by a war in being. The Treasury will no doubt insist that the 
financial control in the Service Departments and the Ministry of Supply 
should be rigorous, strengthening the existing control by additional skilled 
staff to ensure that the last drop of value is squeezed out of the large outlay in 
prospect. This derives added importance from the fact that rearmament in 
the United States cannot but generate here and elsewhere a chain of rising 
prices for metals and other raw materials essential for the fulfilment of the 
purpose in hand. 

Items 4 and 5 in the task, aggregating £565 million, cover the cost of 
general civil administration and salaries and pensions. Many of the charges 
here are contractual and scope for economy is to that extent limited. The 
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effort must primarily be concentrated on avoiding any unnecessary expendi- _ 
ture due to the tendency of all administrative services to expand or to main- 
tain themselves when they are no longer essential—a tendency especially to 
be apprehended under an increasingly socialistic system. 


Social Services 


HEN one turns to item 3 in the table, which includes the costs of the 

main social services, the size of the figure £1,619 million is staggering 
not only by its magnitude but also by its implications. These charges, which 
cover a wide range of items, represent nearly 50 per cent. of the whole ex- 
penditure budget. The most significant individual factors are the Food 
Subsidies £410 million, National Health Service £374 million (£130 million 
above the estimate of the preceding year) and Education and Broadcasting 
£270 million. The last-mentioned item includes only that part of the bill 
which falls on the taxpayer, as distinct from that financed from other funds 
raised by local authorities. Educational expenditure contains the seeds of 
automatic expansion. The extension of the school-leaving age, the increase 
in the number of young people, whose education is State-aided in one way 
or another till graduation at the University, and the expanding field of 
scientific knowledge, all contribute to the demand for more staff and build- 
ings, while some branches of the teaching profession have made good their 
claim that, having regard to the importance of their duties and prevailing 
scales of salaries, their remuneration has lately been inadequate. Whether the 
country is obtaining full value for its heavy educational expenditure is a 
question that could only be decided by a detailed examination through some 
expert agency. Economical administration has no doubt an essential part to 
play, but the main spur driving towards increased expenditure comes from 
policy. It is accepted that no one should be debarred by insufficient means 
from receiving that education which will enable him to make the most of his 
own development and his value to the community whether in the intellectual, 
scientific or technical domain. There is, however, always a danger that, when 
the State is the fairy godmother, standards may be relaxed to the ultimate 
detriment of the individual and the community. Apart from these considera- 
tions, financial exigencies require the imposition of strict selection tests in 
the passage of students from lower to higher educational grades. 

The interest of the central government in food was, as is well known, a 
war-time development, when subsidies were introduced with the object of 
restraining the rise in the cost of living. It was hoped that after the war prices 
of essential foodstuffs might decline and so permit the suppression of sub- 
sidies and a return to normal market conditions. These hopes have for a 
number of reasons been disappointed, and the subsidies rose from the quite 
moderate war-time levels to formidable proportions. For 1949-50 their 
maximum was fixed at £465 million and for the current year they are limited 
to £410 million, which is regarded as both a ceiling and a floor, any savings 
in any direction to be passed on to the public in the form of cuts in other food 
items “‘so far as was necessary to cancel out any rise in the cost-of-living 
index”. The food-subsidy system plays a part in maintaining shortages. If 
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certain articles have to be sold at a loss at a subsidized price, obviously the 
quantity made available must be restricted to avoid exceeding the budgetary 
estimate. The food subsidies are, however, coming to be regarded as a form 
of social service, from which all persons benefit irrespective of their means. 
This class of public expenditure is uneconomic, and it would be desirable that 
the country should move by stages towards eliminating the food subsidies 
as such and permitting prices to be regulated by normal market considera- 
tions of supply and demand. As a permanent system it is better that wages, 
of which the average increase since October 1938 is over 130 percentin spite 
of a reduction of hours, should be such as to enable persons to buy the neces- 
saries of life from their pay-packet rather than that a concealed addition should 
be made to wages by way of subsidies on food which also benefit those who 
are not financially in need. It would probably be helpful in dealing with the 
assumed rise in the cost of living to compensate some persons, especially the 
married people with families in the lower income groups, by modifications of 
the income-tax reliefs in their favour. Benefits to young children, such as the 
supply of milk, would be continued through the educational or local authori- 
ties. The Ministry of Food would in due course disappear, any functions 
surviving the disappearance of subsidies being transferred with such staff as 
may be necessary to other departments, for example, the Board of Trade, 
Ministry of Supply or appropriate executive department. This is a case in 
which one should resist the tendency so well expressed in the saying : ce n’est 
que le provisoire qui dure. 

The third main ingredient of social-service expenditure is ‘Health, National 
Insurance, Housing, &c.”, of which the 1950-51 estimate amounts to no less 
than £846 million. Of this sum the National Health Service accounts for 
£374 million, or nearly half the amount. Account must be taken of the en- 
hanced cost of hospitalization, surgical and medical treatment, the overdue 
improvement of the pay of the nursing service and other factors. Onthe other 
hand, one must recognize the diminished purchasing power of net incomes 
after taxation. A generous scheme of public subsidy towards meeting the 
charges of surgical and medical service was therefore necessary. Social 
insurance was the obvious method, and it would have been feasible to work 
out a scheme of contributions which would have left a certain part of the 
expenses to be shouldered by those in a position to do so. The actual plan by 
which the cost of the National Health Service is met from taxation obscures 
the fact that the cost of the services has to be defrayed somehow by those who 
avail themselves of it and, justly enough, by those who are fortunate enough 
to escape the need. Phrases such as “free medical service” are misleading, but 
they creep into the common vocabulary. Spectacles, false teeth and other 
articles of a more recondite kind are obtainable without ad hoc payment, so that 
there is no financial inducement to observe in their treatment the care that 
people normally bestow on things that have to be bought out of their own 
pocket. Similarly, there is no financial inducement to avoid superfluous visits 
to the overworked doctor, thus consuming the time that he would wish to de- 
vote to urgent cases. If the popular caterers were to announce that “free” cups 
of coffee were to be obtained in their establishments, can any one doubt that the 
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demand would be vastly intensified, even if the cost of the “free” drinks had 
to be counterbalanced by a purchase tax on some other essential commodity ? 
Apparently under the present law foreign visitors who make virtually no 
contribution to taxation are entitled to free treatment. Were it not for the 
delays and shortages, which one day it is hoped to remedy, this country 
would be a paradise for patients. Tourism might be encouraged by advertise- 
ments such as “Come to Britain and have your appendix out for nothing”’. 
Unless the present “gratuitous” health service is converted into a controlled 
and subsidized health service, it is difficult to see how the occasion for abuse 
can be removed or costs stabilized—still less reduced. Yet the proposal to 
impose a modest charge on each medical prescription, which was a small 
move towards greater economy, was abandoned. 

But this is not the end of the matter. It will not have been forgotten that 
after devaluation, when conditions postulated the greatest economy, Sir 
Stafford Cripps felt constrained to admit a supplementary estimate for the 
Health Service of approximately {100 million. Doubtless the administrative 
side of the Health Service is not free from abuse, as, for example, when the 
press reports a case of fantastic earnings by some dentist from long attend- 
ance by the patient’s chair or, as more recently, when an optician is stated to 
have earned £28,267 in fifteen months. The Health Service is young and the 
regulations and practice affecting individual earnings can be corrected. In 
any case, it would seem that an administrative overhaul of the service is 
required. It is not, however, in this direction that big economies can be 
achieved. Even if the administrative side is perfected, one must still ask, 
what prospect is there that the costs of the National Health Service can be 
prevented from increasing? The need to modernize existing hospitals and 
build new ones is admitted, and though much of the expenditure may be 
regarded as of a capital nature, thus competing with other capital require- 
ments, the expenses of service and maintenance constitute a recurring charge. 
But—and this is unescapable—the development of newer medical techniques 
such as radiotherapy, before which fresh and encouraging vistas are opening, 
make demands for additional personnel at all levels and for research facilities. 
Thus from a financial point of view as distinct from that of public health one 
can only expect a progressively increasing bill for the National Health 
Service, unless the whole system is revised and new principles are established. 


Apparatus of Control 


HIS review of the main heads of public expenditure inevitably poses the 

question of the effectiveness of present financial control. Parliament is 
the custodian of national finance as of other public activities. It has instituted 
an Estimates Committee and a Public Accounts Committee in addition to the 
elaborate procedure followed annually in the handling of the budget and the 
departmental estimates. The Treasury and the Civil Service staffs have a long- 
inherited expertise in the scrutiny and curbing of financial proposals, and from 
its centralized position the Treasury is well placed to take a comprehensive 
view of the demands on the Exchequer. But its control is essentially admini- 
strative and, however admirable this control may be, it must always be 
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borne in mind that the field of major policy which gives rise to the ex- 
penditure is not its province. As regards the House of Commons Com- 
mittees, Mr. Hilton Young, now Lord Kennet, in his standard work on 
The System of National Finance, speaks of the “unrewarding labours” of the 
Estimates Committee, which is a purely advisory body and does not in 
practice challenge the fundamental policy underlying any estimate it may 
examine. The Public Accounts Committee deals with expenditure ex post 
facto with the prime object of ensuring that moneys voted by Parliament have 
been devoted to the purposes for which they were ordained. Irregularities 
may be detected and criticisms expressed. But Economy with a big E is not 
to be expected from this body, invaluable though its services are in the 
maintenance of a high standard of financial administration. 

From whatever angle the matter is approached one comes back to the 
conclusion that responsibility for the scale and direction of public expendi- 
ture which is the dominant factor in the general financial situation rests 
exclusively with the Government of the day and the parliamentary majority 
on which it depends for supply and indeed for its existence. If the Govern- 
ment is economically minded or events compel it to adopt a policy of financial 
retrenchment, the retrenchment will be secured, as it was secured in the 
inter-war period with the help of the May and Geddes Committees. Hitherto 
any idea of a radical overhaul of the whole field of public expenditure has 
been rejected. Yet it is probable that only in this way can anything effective 
be achieved. 

If, on the other hand, it has to be accepted that the debt charge is for all 
practical purposes irreducible, that defence charges must rise—at least 
temporarily—and that social-service expenditure on Health, Housing and 
Education is destined to increase heavily if present lines of policy are retained, 
one arrives at the depressing conclusion that the swollen budget of today 
has become a permanent feature of the Welfare State economy (a strange 
word in this context!) and that it will be a formidable task to prevent it from 
growing into the yet more swollen budget of tomorrow. 

In his last budget speech Sir Stafford Cripps said : “We have in the last four 
years taken on by way of social services and benefits all that we can possibly 
afford until such time as there is a large increase in our national production”, 
adding, with a very human touch, “and even then I have no doubt that the 
individual will want to retain a very considerable portion of that increase for 
his own spending. . . .” If concrete expression were to be given to the con- 
ception underlying the first sentence in the above extract, it would point to 
fixing (somewhat on the lines of what has been done, regarding the food 
subsidies) an inclusive figure within the budget for all the true social services, 
based on the existing outlay and modified only by automatic increases 
inherent in already accepted policies, less (if that should happily prove 
possible) any automatic reductions or decreases ordered in pursuance of a 
revised policy. This would have the advantage of presenting the facts in a 
clear and comprehensive way. It would then be for the Government to divide 
the total social-service provision between Education, Health Service, 
Housing, Food Subsidies and the rest in the most economical way, so that 
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after determining priorities the marginal utility of each pound spent under 
each head should be the same. 


Taxation and the Level of Production 


GOOD deal is heard from time to time of the proportion of the national 

income absorbed by the levies of the central government and other 
public authorities. The Economic Commission for Europe has compiled 
a table for a number of countries, and, though these comparisons can only 
be regarded as approximations, they are illuminating. In the United Kingdom 
the proportion of the national income exacted by all public authorities is put 
for 1950at 41°5 per cent (of which about 34 per cent represents the share of the 
central government). This is a higher percentage than emerges in the case 
of other west European countries, Norway coming next with 38-4, followed 
by Belgium 34:3, France 33-7 and Holland 33:3, these last three figures 
relating to 1949, when the United Kingdom percentage was 42:5. Whether 
the United Kingdom can indefinitely support a position in which such a large 
part of the national income is absorbed in taxation (even though it includes a 
substantial block of expenditure previously financed privately) is not a ques- 
tion capable of a theoretical answer. It depends on many factors, including 
the standards of living to which the country aspires. But the figure, which 
implies a strong disincentive to thrift and profit-making, does at least furnish 
evidence of the need for applying all feasible expedients to avoiding any 
permanent increase and for securing an eventual reduction. Here it is neces- 
sary that the Government should recognize that the scale of its own expendi- 
ture is the principal cause of the inflation which is always pushing the budget 
upwards, and that without its full co-operation other measures to cure the 
disease cannot be expected to succeed. Moreover, the example set by the 
Government influences the outlook of all other spending authorities in the 
country. 

There is hope that the prevailing troubles may be lightened by the pro- 
gressive growth of national production, which in 1949 over the whole field 
of business enterprise rose by the high proportion of 5 per cent in real terms. 
If this kind of progress is to continue, the profitability of industry should not 
be hampered by any additional restrictions or exactions by the State. For 
example, the exorbitant taxation of company profits, even when these are 
ploughed back into the business, and the inadequacy and irrationality of the 
depreciation allowances are both prejudicial to the strengthening of our 
industrial capital. As Sir Stafford Cripps has observed—under the present 
dispensation, some 55 per cent of all company profits are taken by taxation. 
In the case of one outstanding company, whose report happens to be before 
the writer, the proportion is put at 61 per cent, or one and a half times the 
comparable figure for the United States. The reactions of such taxation on 
capital investment and productivity need not be further underlined. It also 
acts as an incentive to companies to get rid of their British domicile, if they 
can thereby reduce the burden of their taxation, which, if carried to excess, 
threatens to kill the cow it seeks to milk. 

In the inflationary conditions of today, it is to be expected that the returns 
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from the existing tax levels will increase, unless and until they are counter- 
acted by rises in the costs of production. But it is postulated that inflation 
should be eradicated. One must therefore look first to the stabilization of the 
budget (exception being made for special—and it may be hoped temporary— 
defence expenditure), and the growth of the national income from moderni- 
zation of plant and improved production techniques, for the relief of the real 
burden of current taxation. Today man-power is fully utilized; the exaggera- 
tion of “full employment” militates against transfer of labour from the less 
essential to the more essential industries and contributes to the upward 
pressure of wages. While an attempt should be made to mitigate this rigidity, 
it is necessary to increase the output per head of every employed worker in 
every possible way. The most potent means to this end is the increase in the 
capital investment behind each worker. It has been said authoritatively that 
in the United States the amount of capital investment behind each worker is 
more than double that behind each worker here. Companies should therefore 
be encouraged by adjustment of present taxes to increase the share of profits 
ploughed back into the undertaking. From a national point of view, the relief 
of taxes on industry, though from the popular angle unspectacular, would 
yield the best return to the country and promote the well-being of all classes. 
It is by increasing the national income that the real burden of the high 
taxation that characterizes the ““Welfare State” may be lightened, production 
costs reduced, price rises restrained and the real value of wages supported. 


Inflation and Exchange 


HERE remains a further matter of general application that may contri- 

bute to ease the problem of the budget. In the last issue of this journal 
an article entitled Report on Sterling dealt with certain developments in 
the field of currency. The author pointed out that while in various respects 
these have been more favourable than might have been expected, there was 
still much left to be done before a state of reasonable security could be 
reached. Certainly it is no mean achievement that the gold and dollar reserves, 
as recent figures show, should in the course of one year from devaluation 
have recovered from the low level of $1,425 million in September 1949 to 
$2,756 million in September 1950, and that in the period there should have 
been a remarkable stability in wage rates and the cost of living. This is not the 
occasion for analysing the causes of this favourable movement, important 
aspects of which may prove to be temporary, but certain observations must 
be made with reference to the effect of the exchange on the scale of national 
expenditure and consequently on taxation. A rise in the price of commodities 
internationally traded such as wool, rubber and base metals, of which the 
Commonwealth is a large producer and which enter into rearmament, is 
rapidly reflected in the position of the reserves, but some of the consequences 
of devaluation work themselves out more slowly, especially when every effort 
is made to check their natural effect. But in the long run, ceteris paribus, the 
debasement of a country’s money must vent itself in a general rise of prices; 
and though in the first year of devaluation the retail-price index as a whole 
only rose by 2 per cent, the upward trend is now gathering impetus and is 

D 
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likely to be accelerated as the demands of rearmament and the rise in the prices 
of many raw materials make themselves felt. The proceedings of the recent 
T.abour Party Conference at Margate show that much anxiety is felt on the 
subject, and little wonder, as the succession of price increase invades such 
fields of universal concern as transport, shoe repairs, household utensils and 
utility clothing. The trade unions in the past year responded in praiseworthy 
fashion to the appeals of the Government for restraint in wage demands, and 
great moderation has also been shown by companies in permitting an increase 
in dividend, though in the inflationary conditions prevailing they could in 
many cases have allowed it without stepping beyond the requirements of pru- 
dent finance. In the field of labour efforts are being made to restrict claims to 
an enhancement of pay to the least well-paid classes of worker, which if done 
would still leave other problems in the air. From the angle of the budget the 
inescapable fact is that any all-round increase in wage rates, consequent on a 
rise of prices, would threaten to bring the delicate balance between revenue 
and expenditure into jeopardy, even though for a time the yield of certain 
taxes may rise under the influence of inflation. The strains in the economy that 
are now being felt bring out most clearly the disastrous results of the policies 
adopted in the early post-war years and of the failure to strengthen the 
foundations of the national economy before erecting on a weak foundation 
an enormous edifice of expenditure. The retention, even the exaggeration, of 
war-time taxation has left the country with no room for manceuvre against 
new emergencies. Such taxation heights would not have been considered as 
prudent or legitimate if the war had not left them ready to finance the in- 
satiable demands of the Welfare State. There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
had policies consistent with the country’s weakened condition been followed 
after the war, the disagreeable necessity of devaluation could have been 
avoided and the pound sterling, fallen so low from its former high estate, 
would not have remained a “soft” currency, with the far-reaching evils that 
this has engendered. The urgent need of the moment is to check the upward 
surge of prices. This is causing alarm here, in the United States and elsewhere. 
There has been ever since 1945 an excessive nervousness lest effective action 
should damage the policy of “‘full employment”, which is not itself an econo- 
mic policy but the result of a fusion of policies in the financial, industrial and 
economic fields. Indeed, with the enormous (and still unsatisfied) demand for 
capital and consumption goods that emerged after the war, there was no 
ground for expecting anything but a high level of employment, so necessary 
for the realization of the maximum production. The real menace came from 
the persistence of inflation, tending to price British goods out of the com- 
petitive market and to reduce the real value of wages. At present there are 
shortages of labour in many directions, and the over-rigidity that has been 
allowed to creep into the industrial system is itself one of the greatest threats 
to the stability of prices, wages and the budget. 

Signs are not wanting in America and on the Continent of a return to well- 
tested ways of regulating credit. It would seem that the time has come to 
authorize the Bank of England, now a State institution, to take steps in the 
field of credit, which is its peculiar province, to eradicate inflation finally, to 
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defossilize the present rigidity of the industrial system and to create that 
degree of fluidity—and not more—which is necessary to its smooth working. 
If some labour is displaced from existing less essential work, there are many 
fields open to absorb it and more will be created as rearmament gets into its 
stride. Moreover, this transition period is one of the contingencies which the 
social services are designed to look after. 

Lastly, the question of sterling exchange, devalued with such a hammer- 
blow in September 1949, may need reconsideration. Canada, which only 
devalued on a moderate scale, has already acted, having detached its dollar 
from the rate then fixed with the object of permitting it to appreciate, which 
would give the Canadian economy some degree of protection against the 
infection of inflation from the United States. This is an aspect of the danger 
that affects this country also, since the purchasing power of the currency 
touches every corner of the national life and not least the budget. It is worth 
recalling that after the pound sterling was devalued in 1931 it sank below 
$320 in 1932, and later after a period of great fluctuations, in which at times 
it reached a much higher figure, was held at $4:03 during the war. The posi- 
tion today contains many factors not present between 1931 and 1939, but 
these are not such as to negate the possibility that circumstances may favour 
a rise in the existing exchange ratio between the pound and dollar. The pur- 
pose would be to mitigate the adverse effect on the terms of trade produced by 
devaluation and to afford the country some degree of defence against price 
inflation, which, apart from many other unfortunate influences, would 
adversely affect the stability of the budget. At the time of devaluation Sir 
Stafford Cripps himself observed that “we can always let the rate go up if 
events prove that we have gone down a bit too low”. The “events” to be 
watched would include the movement of the reserves, the course of prices 
here and the effectiveness of American action to combat inflation. If the 
results of this action prove disappointing, the choice before the country will 
be either to adhere to the devalued parity with the dollar and suffer a cor- 
responding dose of inflation, or to allow the pound to rise and manage it 
with the purpose of checking the contagion of American inflation. A 
fluctuating and managed pound is not inconsistent, as currency history from 
1931 to 1939 showed, with the policy of working towards freedom of ex- 
change. It would recognize the fact that in the conditions of today new 
influences have appeared against regarding the relation established between 
the pound and dollar in 1949 as necessarily final. 


ERRATUM 
The Editor regrets that a printer’s error seriously affected the sense of a passage in the 


article Report on Sterling in the last number of THE ROUND TABLE. On p. 317, the 
14th line from the foot, ‘{£150 million’ should read ‘$130 million’. 
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POSSIBLE SOVIET STRATEGY AFTER KOREA 


HE disastrous three-months’ adventure in Korea—uncertain though its 

final outcome still is—must have caused some hard thinking in the Krem- 
lin. For the Soviet has to face not only the fact that the campaign of the 
specially trained and equipped Korean Communist army failed, with grievous 
losses of men and with crippling damage to the industries which were the 
source of the North’s superiority over the South; it has also to reckon with its 
rapid and deep effects on the outside world. The United Nations has given the 
first example of successful collective resistance to aggression—even though 
the brunt was borne by American and British forces. The Western world has 
been startled into plans for European rearmament and integrated defence ona 
scale which seemed out of the question last spring. The menace of Communist 
imperialism and Stalinist strategy has been brought home to the ordinary 
man and woman in a manner which no amount of leadership and exhortation 
by statesmen could have achieved. World opinion outside Communist- 
controlled countries has been brought to realize that “peaceful competition”, 
which Stalin has so often declared to be the desirable relationship between 
the Communist sphere and the free nations, can keep the world on the very 
brink of the conflict which the Soviet Government professes to fear. 

By ordinary standards of judgment these facts would seem to add up to a 
considerable defeat for Soviet political strategy, and to call for a reconsidera- 
tion by Stalin of tactics that have, among other things, brought the Americans 
back to the mainland of Asia and virtually forced the West Germans into the 
“capitalist” camp. But it would perhaps be wiser to assume that loss of face 
does not mean to the Communist oligarchy what it means to the statesmen 
of a free country. The Communist party has always shown the greatest 
flexibility and resilience in defeat; for its belief in eventual, certain, success 
is based not only on a fanatical faith but also on a reading of history which 
it believes to have a “scientific” basis. It has never hesitated to cut its losses, 
to hail withdrawal as the first step towards regrouping and the ultimate 
victory. And, in the course of thirty years of international diplomacy and 
conspiracy, the Party has revealed quite plainly within what wide limits it 
will order its members to manceuvre. 

There have been striking examples of this recently. The peace campaign, 
for example, appears to be a revival of the old tactic of attempting to create 
a popular front with all “progressive” elements as soon as it is evident that 
strikes and other forms of mass action in any one country—e.g. France and 
Italy—cannot bring the Party itself to power. It therefore reflects the recog- 
nition that two years of the Marshall Plan have set back the prospects of the 
Party in France, Italy and Germany. Likewise the general strike and dis- 3 
turbances in Vienna at the beginning of October were disavowed as “‘Left | 
Wing opportunism” as soon as it was clear that the Austrian Communists 
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had overestimated their strength and the extent to which they could rely on 
overt Russian help. We must expect to see similar opportunist manceuvrings 
in the Asian situation created by the defeat in Korea, both by the Soviet 
Union itself and by the government of China. 

It is this opportunism that makes prediction so difficult. It is not sufficient 
just to weigh the facts of the international scene and then attempt to see them 
as they may look in Moscow. For it is far from certain that Moscow is accu- 
rately informed about the outside world. Indeed, some experience suggests 
that, although Soviet technical and military intelligence may be good, the 
political intelligence that reaches the Politburo is likely to be doctrinaire, 
biased and misleading. Moreover, Communist appreciations of local and 
general situations must be deeply affected, if not entirely distorted, by the 
effort that the Party member must make to fit the facts into the Party’s frame 
of reference. For example, to judge by what their economists and commen- 
tators say, it is an article of faith with Soviet statesmen that the free world 
is approaching an economic slump, that unemployment and distress are in- 
creasing—all as a result of American policy. The fact that they are now known 
to have misjudged the slight American recession of last year appears not to 
have affected their judgment. 

It is, therefore, with such provisos in mind that one sets about an attempt 
to foresee the next moves in the cold war—which phrase is best defined as 
“making as much mischief as possible, short of war involving the Soviet 
Union”. 


The Priority of Asia 


ITH so much effort and attention concentrated on Europe by the 

Americans and the British and their allies, and in view of the very clear 
warning against aggression of any kind in Germany that was given in 
September by Mr. Acheson and Mr. Bevin, it seems likely that Asia will 
continue to be the main theatre of operations for Soviet strategy. It is possible 
that parts of the Near East are due for attention as well, but that prospect 
will be discussed presently. In the Far East the outstanding fact is that China 
is under Communist control, linked by treaty to the Soviet Union, and in a 
position to cause anxiety and foster discontent among the important Chinese 
minorities in southern Asia. In other words, Soviet expansionist policy can 
continue to work by proxy, and so, if desired, keep risks and expense to a 
minimum. 

The pattern for activity in Asia has been clearly laid down, first in what 
may be called a basic declaration and then in an interpretation of it. The first, 
made by Stalin himself eighteen years ago, and now regularly presented to 
the Soviet people runs as follows : 


With the victory of the great October revolution began the era of world revolu- 
tion. This is a new phase embracing a number of capitalist countries.... Its 
basic forces are the dictatorship of the proletariat in one country and the revolu- 
tionary movement of the proletariat in others; its chief reserves are the semi- 
proletarian and smallholder-peasant masses in several countries and the colonial 
liberation movement; the direction of the main blow is the isolation of petty 
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bourgeois democracy and of the Party of the Second International; the plan for 
the distribution of forces is the alliance between the proletarian revolution and 
the colonial liberation movement. 


The interpretation of this basic doctrine, which was to direct current 
Communist activity in Asia, was given in speeches made during the Peking 
conference of the World Federation of Trade Unions in November 1949. 
Just as the Cominform met for the first time in 1947 to formulate a campaign 
against the Marshall Plan, so this Eastern Cominform formulated its reply 
to the Western policy of economic aid for backward countries and protection 
for their independence. The gist of these speeches was as follows. Armed 
rebellion in Asia must grow in volume. The Chinese Communists had shown 
what could be done by building up a national liberation army based on the 
country-side, and their example must be followed. This full-scale method of 
warfare would in future displace guerrilla operations wherever possible. 
Premature and hasty revolutionary action in cities and industrial centres must 
be avoided, so that the forces in the field might first break the back of the 
white man’s resistance. Because the genuine proletariat in Asia is so small 
Communists must take their allies where they can find them, but they must 
retain ali positions of control and be prepared to throw over their bourgeois 
helpers when their help is no longer needed. As the Communist forces will 
be fighting against the armies and allies of the European governments with 
interests in Asia, it is the job of the Communist party everywhere to see that 
European workers do what they can to hamper this military effort. Finally, 
the headquarters for carrying out this work was set up under the title 
“Permanent Liaison Bureau of the WFTU for Asia and the Far East”. 

If one tries to recall the main features of the news from Asia during the 
last six months it becomes clear how faithfully these instructions have been 
carried out. The invasion of South Korea was very nearly a military triumph; 
General MacArthur has admitted that if their use of armour had been bolder 
and American superiority in the air less decisive, the Communists would have 
driven through to Pusan by the beginning of August or earlier. In other 
words, the Chinese model was followed in so far as a modern army was built 
up on a peasant basis; but it was not realized that success depended on a 
blitzkrieg operation that would attain its main objectives before the Americans 
could intervene. This lesson has presumably been noted for the future. Large- 
scale military operations by Communist forces without air cover are unlikely 
to be attempted again in any area where U.S. and British Air Forces can 
operate, unless the Soviet Government is prepared to throw in its own air 
forces, overtly or in the guise of “volunteers”. 


Operations in Progress 


HE next example of the new strategy that leaps to mind is the course of 
operations in French Indo-China. In October the French attempted a 
reorganization of forces along the Viet-nam frontier with China, which was 
to be followed by an offensive against Viet-minh. But the forces of Ho 
Chi-minh appear to have been under-estimated, and the battle, in which 
some 3,000 French troops were killed or taken prisoner, revealed that the 
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Communist forces were now no longer guerrilleros but had trained and 
equipped—with Chinese help—a force of over 50,000 men. Here again, 
then, the scale of attack seems to have changed; and, at the time of writing, 
it remains to be seen whether the switch from guerrilla to field operations 
will work in the Communists’ favour or not. In Malaya, the other area of 
military operations by Western troops against Asian Communists, there is no 
sign that the guerrilleros have either the numbers or the resources to make 
the switch. In the Philippines, likewise, the prospect is that hostilities will 
remain of the guerrilla type; although at the time of writing it is reckoned 
that the Hukbalahat forces are strong enough to take Manila if they wish. 

In Tibet, on the other hand, the method which is being employed by the 
Chinese Communists to intimidate and penetrate the country appears to be 
a combination of overwhelming force and activity by a fifth column: a 
combination which should be more than sufficient for its purpose so long 
as India—Tibet’s nearest non-Communist neighbour—takes no military 
interest in the situation now developing. 

The immediate prospect in Asia would therefore seem to be roughly this. 
The point of maximum advantage for the Communists and of maximum 
danger for the Western world is French Indo-China. There nationalism and 
the professional Communist are linked; there the French still withhold from 
Bao-dai the financial and military powers which would make him head of a 
really independent Viet-nam; there it is most difficult for Americans and 
British to intervene on their ally’s behalf because of French suspicions, and 
because they wish to convince Asia that they have done with what Mr. Nehru 
calls “‘defunct colonialism”. It should not be forgotten, too, that Indo-China 
is strategically far more important than Korea. It does not lead, as the 
Korean attack did, to the sea, but to Burma and Siam and Malaya, precious 
sources of rice, rubber and tin. If Moscow plans its cold waras a softening up 
for world war, then Indo-China is a most vulnerable second front for the West. 

If Indo-China is to provide the Schwerpunkt, what of the other Asian sec- 
tors? It is difficult to believe that Communist activity will subside entirely 
in Korea, or that immense efforts will not be made by Russians and Chinese 
alike to assist surreptitiously in keeping as many American and other United 
Nations troops in the country as possible by guerrilla operations or the threat 
of them. The Communists of the North may have been regarded in Moscow 
as expendable, but that is not the same thing as conceding a Western foothold 
on the borders of Manchuria. In a year which is likely to see Japan’s future 
status and rdéle in Asia determined—with or without Soviet agreement— 
Moscow is likely to use its power to make mischief in Korea in order to 
obstruct American purposes in Japan and Formosa. As for Hongkong, 
opinion on the spot seems convinced that Communist China has put off 
to the future any demands that it may have in mind to make on Britain. 

In Malaya it is clear at the time of writing that the Communists are very 
hard pressed. The WFTU directive has no application to their operations so 
long as they are unable to obtain reinforcements and supplies from outside. 
Indeed, the facts that over half the population is, generally speaking, anti- 
Chinese and that Malaya is on its way towards self-government create a 
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situation within which the rigid Communist formulae of class and colonial 
war do not apply. The prospect, indeed, is of a hard-won British success 
rather than of Communist guerrilla gains. 

To all that has so far been said about Asia two qualifications must be added. 
The first is that the possibility of surprise moves can never be excluded. 
Korea was—though it should not have been—a surprise. Even if a repetition 
of such aggression seems unlikely, no one can be certain that fresh tactics 
of surprise will not be employed. There have been signs of intensified Com- 
munist activity in India and Indonesia, and there can be no certainty of a 
stable régime in Siam, where a government sympathetic to the Communists 
could easily deprive Malaya of a great part of its rice ration. Such possibilities 
have to be borne in mind, even if there is little that can be done to avert 
them. The second qualification that needs to be made is this: if a better 
co-ordination of American and British policies in the Far East is achieved, 
and if collective resistance to aggression can be organized on lines similar 
to those of the Atlantic Pact—perhaps with the co-operation of the free Asian 
governments—then the possibilities of Communist activity will be limited by 
the graver risks it will run. So long as Soviet policy continues to be executed 
by proxy, through the Party and through the satellites, so long will it stop 
short of a direct collision with the Great Powers. 


Communism and the Middle East 


HERE does not exist—at least, there has not been published—any state- 
ment of policy for Communist activity in the Middle East comparable to 


that for the Far East described above. Indeed, since the Russian withdrawal 
from northern Azerbaijan in 1946, the bark of Soviet policy has seemed to be 
worse than its bite. It has made little effective use of the conflict between 
Arabs and Jews, leaving both sides impressed with Moscow’s opportunism. 
It confronts a relationship between Western power and independent govern- 
ments substantially different from that which prevailed until recently else- 
where in Asia. It is true that poverty, social discontent, political rivalries, and 
the grievances—real and imagined—of local interests against the oil com- 
panies and other representatives of Western business, all offer opportunities 
for Communist agitation. But they have not been used with anything like the 
success that has been achieved in eastern Asia. 

It is the view of some observers—especially of those who have been in 
contact with Soviet deserters and with well-informed refugees from eastern 
Europe—that Soviet policy in the Middle East is cautious, even fearful. 
They argue that an aggressive policy by Moscow—in action as distinct from 
propaganda and subversive activity—would simply provoke increases of 
American and British military power in the Middle East, and so expose 
southern Russia and its precious oilfields to immediate attack in case of war. 
It is therefore in the Soviet interest to keep the pot in the Arab countries 
simmering but to prevent its coming to the boil. 

Others argue that this caution in action is a sign that the Soviet Union, 
if it ever allowed itself to be involved in war, would regard the Middle East 
as the area for offensive operations. Certainly there is evidence that the Middle 
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East plays a large part in the thoughts and lectures of those who teach in 
Soviet military academies. Whichever explanation may be true, one thing is 
clear: that in no Middle East country does there exist the material for an 
adventure on Korean lines. That is to say any decisive military stroke—say, 
in Iraq or Persia—would need the open support and participation of Soviet 
forces. This is not to say that the political situation in Iraq and Persia does 
not lend itself to the coup d’état; it certainly does. But there do not seem to 
exist in either country armed, trained and politically active elements sufficient 
to turn it into a permanent satellite of the Soviet system. That is, of course, on 
the short-term view. On the long-term view, the Tudeh party in Persia might 
grow into something capable of formidable revolutionary effort; likewise, 
on the long-term view there are revolutionary—not necessarily Communist 
—possibilities in Egypt. But, barring complete surprises and assuming that 
Turkey is politically and militarily sound, one cannot see Soviet policy 
bringing off in the Middle East anything comparable to what has been 
achieved in China and Korea and Indo-China. Unless, of course, the Soviet 
Government feels that the risks of direct aggression are less in this area than 
elsewhere; and this, after the warnings given by Mr. Acheson and Mr. Bevin, 
seems unlikely. If there is real danger in the immediate future, it seems more 
likely to occur in northern Persia where the Russians know the local circum- 
stances intimately and where the internal political situation offers possibilities 
of indirect attack on the Teheran government. 


The Near East 


eee moving to the point where interest most readily focuses—to 
central Europe—it is natural to pause a moment at Greece. Whatever 
credit should go first to the British and then to the Americans for saving 
Greece from the long and bloody guerrilla campaign of Markos and his 
partisans, it is clear that the turning-point in this area of the cold war was 
the defection of Tito from the Cominform and his open rebellion against 
Stalin. It is difficult to realize that the change has now come to the point 
where Athens and Belgrade can speak seriously—if reservedly—about a 
common resistance to their Balkan neighbours. But it is probably true to say 
that, so long as Jugoslavia can maintain its independence against blockade, 
threats and subversive action by the Cominform, so long will Greece be 
spared a recurrence of the guerrilla on the former scale. It has also to be 
borne in mind that Greece is specifically covered by the declaration of interest 
in its integrity given by Mr. Truman as long ago as March 1947. And the 
dispositions of the American fleet in the Mediterranean can have left no doubt 
in the mind of the Soviet Government that this declaration still holds good. 

It is, therefore, Jugoslavia rather than Greece that is the possible danger- 
point in the eastern Mediterranean. For Jugoslavia is covered by no guarantee 
from the Western Powers; indeed, Tito has so far rejected any such idea and 
has made it clear that if he is threatened with major military action by the 
Cominform he will appeal to the United Nations. If he faces nothing more 
than a guerrilla within the country and on its borders he is confident that his 
forces are strong enough to hold their own. On the face of it, it would seem 
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that Jugoslavia’s display of independence, and especially its claim to be 
working out a true Socialism from which Soviet methods are a degenerate 
deviation, would be an intolerable challenge to Soviet prestige in eastern 
Europe. Indeed, the purges that swept the neighbouring countries last year 
showed how seriously Titoism was taken. But if—as is assumed throughout 
this article—the Soviet intention is to avoid general war in the immediate 
future, then it seems likely that the humiliation of Tito will be a task for the 
Hungarians, Bulgars and Czechs—not for the Russians. The available infor- 
mation suggests that the armies of the satellite countries are far from being 
properly equipped and politically trustworthy; but the economic weakness 
of Jugoslavia is such that a large-scale guerrilla on the frontier would seriously 
threaten the stability of the Tito régime. 


The Contest for Germany 


PECULATION becomes more complex and difficult when we come to 

the case of Germany. Here, obviously, the stakes are very high. Here 
Western and Soviet policies clash directly at every point. The prize is the skill, 
martial qualities and man-power of the German people, the coal and steel 
of the Ruhr, and the strategic area between the Rhine and the Elbe. It is 
reasonable to suppose that here Soviet policy is on most familiar ground and 
is most carefully thought out. At first sight the picture is crystal clear. 
Eastern Germany has been turned into a “People’s Democracy”; by the time 
this article appears it may have become a member of the Cominform. Its rdle 
is to seize the leadership of national feeling throughout Germany by the 
promise of unity, of the withdrawal of foreign troops, of trade with the 
traditional and new markets of the East, and of a dominant part in eastern 
Europe. Soviet diplomacy supports it by persistent offers to the Western 
Powers of a German “settlement”. 

In rousing and trying to harness German nationalism the Russians are 
playing a dangerous game; presumably they feel it safe to do so, so long as 
they can rely on the Communists to whom they have given power over 
17 million Germans. It is therefore essential for them that the German 
Communists should have an unbroken record of success. And it is to this 
end that Soviet diplomacy appears to be working, by demanding periodically 
the unification of Germany, the election of a single government and the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops. Such a programme would leave the way clear 
for domination by the Communists backed by the power of the Red Army 
and the closely-knit organization of the Party. 

So much is clear. But closer study of the picture shows its full complexity. 
So long as Allied occupation troops are in Germany—and their numbers 
will grow as the months pass—the civil-war technique of Korea, even the 
guerrilla method, can hardly succeed. It might conceivably succeed if large 
organized elements in western Germany were prepared to co-operate with 
the Communists. But there is no sign that such elements exist. The main 
purpose of Soviet policy must therefore be to get American, British and 
French troops out of Germany ; and that cannot be achieved by an aggressive 
policy. On the contrary, even the perverse mind of Molotov must see this. 
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It therefore seems possible—unlikely though it may appear at present—that 
Soviet policy in Germany will become conciliatory and rely on the gradual 
development of German national feeling against all forms of outside control 
to work in its favour. Such a policy would make sense; but as Soviet policy 
has in the past so often made nonsense, it would be unwise to count on it. 

Presumably the determination of the Atlantic Pact governments to rearm, 
to defend a line running across Germany, and to invite the western Germans 
to make their contribution to that defence is the factor most likely to deflect 
the Russians from such a common-sense policy. It must be assumed that 
what they believe to be happening in western Germany alarms them; and 
that they consider from time to time by what method they could stop it from 
happening. The choice appears to be between preventive war on the specific 
issue of German rearmament or a policy of accelerated appeasement which 
would undermine Europe’s willingness to rearm. At the time of writing there 
are signs that it is that last development which is likely; if so, the strength 
of its appeal should not be under-estimated. For in France and Germany 
itself, and to a lesser degree in Britain and America, there has been a real 
reluctance to provoke the Soviet Government by doing more than go 
through the gestures of approving German rearmament in principle. 

On balance, therefore, it seems likely that the Soviet strategy in Germany 
will be political and economic rather than military or para-military. It may 
reflect Communist belief in the value of withdrawal and compromise when the 
situation demands it. If Stalin could come to terms with Hitler in 1939 there 
seems to be no reason why he should not attempt to do so with President 
Truman in 1951—albeit more slowly and deviously. There is no evidence 
pointing decisively towards or away from a preventive war by the Soviet 
Union; but this much can be said, that the whole tone and point of Com- 
munist propaganda during the last year have been such as to prepare the Com- 
munist world for either development. The peace campaign, which has been 
Stalin’s principal weapon during 1950, prepares the police-controlled mind 
either for appeasement for the sake of peace or for war for the sake of peace. 

The conclusions of this article may seem optimistic to the extent that it 
does not foretell serious military developments in any sector, save perhaps 
Indo-China. But, as this issue goes to press, the weight and determination 
of the Chinese intervention in Korea suggest that Mao Tse-tung—if not 
Stalin—is prepared to risk a general conflagration. The emphatic declarations 
by his spokesmen that these troops are “volunteers” have to be balanced 
against such warnings as the following—given by Peking Radio: “There was 
a time when the USSR was a Socialist country in conditions of capitalist en- 
circlement. In time, America will find itself a capitalist country in conditions 
of Communist encirclement.” If something more than the protection of Man- 
churia’s sources of power is intended, if the purpose of Communist strategy 
is to force the Americans off the Asian mainland, then it is possible that 1951 
will open with Stalin pursuing conciliatory policies in the West while Mao 
drains off American and United Nations strength into Asia. Such a situation 
would introduce into any forecast the unpredictable factor of American 
public opinion, discussed on page 52. 





MANNING THE DEFENCES 


FORCES AND FACTS 


OW often does a willing or an unwilling taxpayer ask himself, “What 
H exactly are our defence forces being designed to do?” For a long time 
the taxpayers have been providing sums of money each year which are enor- 
mous enough to justify that curiosity. This year it is £900 million and over 
the next three years it will be £3,600 million. But the giant cost is only the 
symptom of the importance to Britain’s free survival of the correct apprecia- 
tion of the purposes of our forces. Neither the resources of the U.S.A. nor 
the resources of the British Commonwealth are unlimited; to waste any part 
of them in building the wrong kind of fleet, air force or army is to weaken 
the free world and so to reduce the chances of avoiding a third world war. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to assess Britain’s current 
commitments, then to consider the kind of forces these commitments demand 
and, lastly, to set out the improvements which are required in our own forces. 

Russia’s strength is assumed to be approximately as stated by the Govern- 
ment and widely broadcast in the world press. The atom bomb, the hydrogen 
bomb and biological weapons will be mentioned once—here. Their dark and 
uncertain shadow falls upon a fearful world, but they have not prevented the 
cold war nor the Korean war and they will not by themselves prevent a third 
world war. Any country, even Russia, that decides to fight this war would 
rather win it without recourse to these weapons of mass destruction. One 
further assumption must be made for the purpose of this article: that the 
plans of the Western nations do provide for an effective force which can defeat 
Russia if Stalin starts a third world war by mistake or by malice. General 
Marshall has recently said, ““What has been done so far... is far from good 
enough.” It is impossible in public to criticize the plan even if that were the 
right thing to do, because much of the plan is secret. It is not the plan but its 
execution with which this article will deal. 

Britain’s defence commitments have been world-wide for much longer 
than governments, politicians or public opinion have acknowledged. Geo- 
graphy, science, political facts all over the world and imperial responsibilities 
dictate the commitments. The British Army was designed for European 
fighting before July 1914 and again before the guarantees against aggression 
were given to Poland in 1939. Treaties and pacts have the first great advantage 
that governments, politicians and public opinion cannot so easily escape their 
implications in terms of men and money; and the second great advantage that 
they may create the machinery for practical co-operation with other countries. 

The Brussels Treaty of 1948 and the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949 have 
both these advantages, although the great difficulty of collective international 
action, delay, has not yet been successfully surmounted. Britain’s part under 
these treaties is to join with the other signatories in providing an army and 
tactical air force to win the land battle in Europe against any aggressor— 
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namely Russia or a Russian satellite; to provide an air force and navy which 
will win and maintain supremacy in the air and the sea, and which can strike 
out at the aggressor; and to keep her own island secure against invasion. 
These treaties did not add to Britain’s commitments, but they helped to 
define her task in Europe. It is unnecessary to argue whether it is possible to 
defend the British Isles without defending western Europe; for membership 
of the United Nations and the British foreign policy carry with them respon- 
sibilities for the deterrence of aggression and the protection of the free, any- 
where and everywhere. The Korean war has thrown a searchlight on this 
aspect of our obligations, and the Indo-Chinese fighting may soon renew the 
challenge. However, whereas Britain’s defence tasks in Europe are being 
defined in agreement with others, her tasks in the Middle East, the Indian 
Ocean, the Far East and South East Asia have not been defined, neither as 
between herself and the other members of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, nor with the U.S.A. and the European Powers with African and 
Asiatic responsibilities. 


Imperial Police 


MODERN British Commonwealth defence plan could have increased 
the world effectiveness of Britain and all the Dominions in the last five 
years and eased the burden on the British people of post-war imperial polic- 
ing, but by itself such a plan will not define Britain’s tasks for world defence. 
Ultimately the defence of the free world can only be economically and effi- 


ciently constructed under one authority, such as the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington with regional arrangements in the Middle East, the Indian 
Ocean and Far East of the same type as the North Atlantic defence machinery. 

No review of our defence problems can be complete without consideration 
of our imperial garrisons and forces employed in the maintenance of law and 
order in the colonies, of which Malaya is the most striking example. Their 
purpose is clearly understood, but it is at least possible that the garrison and 
policing methods of the nineteenth century could be advantageously modi- 
fied. To use the Army and the R.A.F. and R.N. in the réle of armed police 
(and sometimes of unarmed police) is to waste a valuable trained and equipped 
instrument. It is like using a new Rolls-Royce as a supply lorry. 

The question that must be put to the Combined Chiefs of Staff is how to 
define the world defence tasks allotted to Britain. Few will dispute that Europe 
comes first, both from the selfish point of view of the immediate defence of 
Britain and from the wider point of view that a defeat in Europe would be 
decisive. It is assumed that ultimately France and Germany must bear the 
brunt of preparations for the land battle in western Europe. They have the 
man-power, and the skill and the equipment they lack will be made good in a 
few years. But they both lack the morale without which no defences can be 
built. The first and pressing duty of Britain and America is to recreate that 
morale so that each trusts the other. A wise Britain would feel committed 
now to the provision of a larger army and air force in Germany with the 
prime object of showing the French and the Germans that the West can be 
successful against Russia. 
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Elsewhere priorities have yet-—apparently—to be settled by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. But it seems that for several years it will fall to Britain to take 
the lead in the Middle East, including the eastern Mediterranean. The defence 
of the Iran and Iraq oilfields, of Turkey and of Greece on the same scale as 
that foreseen for the defence of Europe would involve a peace-time deploy- 
ment of force which is wholly inconceivable. The communications from 
Russia to this theatre are not such as to threaten the arrival of large Russian 
forces. Yet the area is vital. It contains the approaches to Africa, it holds the 
largest oil potential available to Europe outside America, it is the key to the 
Moslem world, it gives access to the Indian Ocean and it also guards the right 
flank of Europe. The problem is to provide the strength to back diplomatic 
approaches to the border countries in peace and to threaten any aggress- 
ing force in the event of war. These conditions are not satisfied by one 
division and a small air contingent based on the Suez Canal; nor would they 
be completely satisfied if it were known that a further division was 
available in Britain with heavy air transport to reinforce this area in time of 
trouble. 

Reserves in Britain, if capable of being airborne with their heavy equip- 
ment, will always have their impact on the balance of power in any part of the 
world. But the Far East must feel that the greater the distance from Britain, 
the less that impact is felt. Malaya and Hong Kong have to be garrisoned 
with the force suitable to the events of the time. Although the Far East is the 
backdoor to the non-Communist countries of Europe, and through it pro- 
duces many vital raw materials and forms a market for much Western trade, 
it offers little scope for a decisive Western victory and small chance for a 
decisive warm-war Russian victory. The danger there is a cold-war Russian 
victory which would debilitate the Western nations by depriving them of 
vital raw materials and by injuring their credit in the world. 


A Two-sided Task 


HIS short survey of our commitments need not terrify us so long as we 

remember two things: first, that the Russians are not supernatural in 
strength or ability; and, secondly, that although we cannot be strong every- 
where at once we can have world-wide strength with our allies, if we are strong 
in the right places. 

The survey does, however, expose two apparently distinct tasks for British 
defence forces in this period : preparation for victory in conjunction with our 
allies in the event of aggression anywhere; and the maintenance of law and 
order in the British Commonwealth and in Europe. 

If these tasks conflict, the difficulties of the build-up of defence forces must 
be doubled. The lamentable story of Palestine in 1947 and 1948 shows how a 
British force that might have conquered three German divisions in 1945 was 
three years later helpless in the face of Jewish irregulars. The Malayan story 
of 1948-50 seems to indicate that the British Army with R.A.F. support finds 
5,000 Communist partisans more difficult to defeat than 50,000 Germans. 
Men who are trained and equipped to fight European wars with full mobility 
and fire power may perhaps be wasted if wrong methods are used in the 
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Asiatic jungle against a few partisans. Yet, as the Korean fighting has shown, 
U.S. and British troops when present in sufficient force and fully armed with 
the latest equipment—as they were not at the start—will quickly defeat much 
larger Asiatic forces. 

Many voices have been raised in protest against the failure since 1945 to 
build up West African, East African and Malayan forces. Events in Malaya 
may soon force upon an apparently reluctant Government the apparently 
obvious decision to increase the numbers of Malayan battalions. Our suc- 
cess with the creation of the Indian Army, begun many years ago, should 
surely give us confidence that British officers and N.C.O.s can train differ- 
ent races into an efficient army. The difficulty is to find enough of the 
right type of British officer and N.C.O., but too little has been done to 
encourage him. 

The shape of our forces must clearly accord with the shape of our primary 
commitments, namely, preparation to defeat Russia and Russian satellites 
wherever and whenever they may attack. The main contribution defence 
forces make to the defeat of Russia in the present stage of so-called cold war 
lies in their preparedness for victory in a hot war. 

It is most unlikely that at any time before general mobilization for war the 
total numbers of men under arms in the Western nations will approach the 
numbers now kept under arms by Russia and her satellites. But the Western 
nations will for many years have two other advantages over Russia, the 
quality of their men and the quantity and quality of their material resources. 
The strength of the Western forces must, therefore, lie in the strategic and 
tactical mobility, flexibility and weight of weapon or fire power which skill, 
communications, inventiveness and material wealth can give. 

Translated into terms of defence forces, this means that professional sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen are preferable to massed levies, that the best equip- 
ment must be available for all the men who join those forces and that the 
equipment must be designed for the battle we should have to fight. The fire 
power and mobility each hundred Western fighting men can produce must be 
substantially higher than that produced by a hundred Russians. Our aircraft 
must be better than the Russian aircraft, our anti-submarine vessels able to 
destroy the best Russian submarines, our divisions faster on the move and 
more heavily armed than the Red Army divisions. 

But first of all our own base must be secure. More than half of what we eat 
and of the raw materials which go to make our defence equipment comes from 
outside these islands. For many years the only method of entry of this 
immense volume of imports will be by sea. The bulk of our fighting men and 
their equipment can only reach any theatre of war by sea. The Royal Navy 
with the support of the R.A.F. has to keep the world’s seas and Britain’s ports 
open. The main challenge to our power at sea will come from fast submarines 
and aircraft, and it is to meet that challenge that the Royal Navy has been 
reshaping itself since 1945 with due regard to the value of larger ships. There 
has, no doubt, been much advance in complicated technical equipment, but 
there is danger throughout the defence forces that the scientists’ dreams when 
fulfilled in new equipment will absorb so much technical man-power in 
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production and so much more on maintenance and operation that the advan- 
tage gained by invention is negatived. 

The R.N. successes in keeping the seas open will have been in vain if the 
home ports are closed by hostile air action, by sabotage or by parachute raid. 
Home Defence of Britain could absorb a large part of the nation’s effort if it 
were not first appreciated that the best defence of these islands is to keep 
hostile airfields and rocket-launching bases as far as possible from our shores. 
The ever-increasing speed of aircraft demands for the R.A.F. an even more 
highly skilled and equipped organization than in 1940-45. Radar has to reach 
out farther and to be linked to continental radar; night fighters must move 
faster on to their targets; A/A guns, if they are to be effective, must shoot 
higher and be more quickly put on to the target, which may be in range for 
a few minutes only; our own guided missiles have to be controlled and the 
enemy’s destroyed. 

The man-power needs of all this, coupled with the need to provide civil 
defence, local ground defences and central mobile ground reserves, would be 
far beyond the whole-time force which any form of peace-time defence system 
would have available in Britain. But many of the duties involved are familiar 
to men working in industry and of course to anyone who has previously been 
a national-service man or seen active service in war; most of these men 
require only occasional practice and refreshment. Although the bones of 
home defence must be whole-time, the flesh and muscles can be part-time. So 
many of these duties bear so little relation to those of the old Territorial 
Force in 1917 that new and less onerous conditions of service might well 
secure more volunteers for both the R.A.F. and the Army. 


Striking Power 


E must now consider the spearhead with which we may strike any 

aggressor. The heavy bomber, which gives the most distant strike, is 
thought by some to be obsolete; but neither these critics nor the advocates 
of heavy bombers have had experience of the fast jet bombers, which surely 
will go farther than a rocket, carry greater weight than a rocket and at long 
range be more accurate than a rocket. The advocates of a full rationalization 
amongst Western Powers suggest that U.S.A. does the bombing and that 
Britain need not include bombers in her air force. Such paper logic takes no 
account of the advantages of friendly competition nor of the desirability of 
giving all who wish a chance to excel even in bombing; it presupposes an 
integration of defence control which is unlikely—even if it were desirable— 
to be reached for several generations. But the faster the bomber and the 
more effective its bomb, the fewer there need, or can, be. 

The rest of the spearhead is the force to win the land battle. All land opera- 
tions are combined operations between the army and air force. The R.N., 
however small a place it clearly has in preparations for west European land 
fighting, has a place in preparations for fighting in other parts of the world. 
The presence of the navies at Korea enlarged the North Korean front— 
although they may not have appreciated it—by hundreds of miles since the 
enemy was threatened with sea-coast landings anywhere. Whilst it would be 
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wasteful now to build up equipment for another Normandy D Day, amphi- 
bious-equipment technique must not be overlooked. 

The main strength of the spearhead will lie in the army, with the support 
of the tactical air force. The speed of jet fighters brings the new complication 
of a very short period over the target area, but in most respects the technique 
of air support in 1943-45 is still valid. The problem is primarily one of num- 
ber—will there be sufficient squadrons suitably trained to give support to 
army contingents wherever they may have to go? Number is only one of the 
many problems affecting the Army. It is said that the Atlantic Council has 
accepted the British plan for 1951 of 34 divisions in Germany and a further 
2 divisions at home. The Council may have had Hobson’s choice. What 
number of divisions should Britain contribute to European defence? How 
should the number compare with that of France, for example, which has a 
population of 5 million less and yet military commitments overseas compar- 
able to the British ? Out of a total of 50 divisions to be stationed in Europe by, 
say, 1953, how many ought Britain to provide? 

No one but the Chiefs of Staff can answer these questions, but others may 
suggest the lines on which the answers might be given. First, we must put 
away for ever the reluctance of 1914 and 1939 to send British troops to the 
Continent, and we must acknowledge that to hesitate out of fear of another 
Dunkirk is to invite just that thing—a second Dunkirk—and certainly to 
destroy European morale. Secondly, each additional British division in the 
next 18 months will produce extra French divisions and possibly German 
divisions as well. Thirdly, we shall have about 400,000 men in the Army by 
March 31, 1951, of whom 100,000 will have had only 11 months’ service or 
less; and on present plans we shall in later months have about this number or 
a little more if recruiting goes well, with an increasing nucleus of trained 
regulars. It looks as if equipment and not man-power will be the main limiting 
factor to the provision of more divisions for Europe. Finally, we must keep 
uncommitted, either in Britain, or partly in Britain and partly in some 
central place like the Suez Canal, a substantial land-force reserve of at least 
2 divisions with tactical air support with which to resist and drive back any 
aggression, inside or outside Europe. This reserve must be additional to 
forces already employed in the Middle and Far East. 

But before a final answer can be given, regard must be had to the organiza- 
tion of the Army, which in peace-time is often apt to be dictated by training 
requirements and equipment shortages. There can be little doubt that for 
fighting in Europe or the Middle East all British divisions must be mobile, 
all organized with or supported by tanks and by heavy anti-tank guns 
whether in heavy tanks or on a tank chassis as S.P. guns, the latter being 
cheaper to produce. Infantry when working with armour must be carried in 
cross-country vehicles, probably the half-track, and there must be some 
heavily armoured personnel carriers or tank hulls for the closest work. True, 
mobility in Germany means the inclusion of some amphibious equipment for 
river crossing, but where is all this equipment and, when it does come, can 
the present organization cope with it? There are many arguments for the 
smaller division, smaller in numbers of men and vehicles but not smaller in 
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fire power. An unofficial estimate shows that the Russian infantry division, 
whilst having less than two-thirds of the number of men in the British division, 
has a greater number of heavy mortars and heavy machine-guns, a greater 
weight of artillery and includes tanks. 


Tooth and Tail 


ered there is the eternal problem of tooth and tail in organization. 
Before 1939, so we are told, the tail of the three fighting services was 
docked. Now it is said to have been allowed to grow beyond all bounds of 
common sense at a time when civil communications and services exist in the 
main operational theatres. The truth is probably midway. The chief swelling 
is in technical duties rather than supply and communications, but there are 
administrative luxuries which no efficient defence should contain. 

Compared with the requirements that have just been stated the British 
forces are for all to see quite inadequate—in number and in quality. The defi- 
ciences are, for example, in the R.N. numbers of fast anti-submarine chasers, 
in the R.A.F, jet bombers, and jet fighters and radar sets and operators and 
mechanics; and in the Army divisions, tanks, anti-tank guns, anti-aircraft 
units and equipment. There is so much to be done and at least two ways in 
which it can be done—on a long-term or a short-term basis. 

It is here that the object of defence must dictate. The object is to prevent 
war by showing strength. War will not be prevented in 1951 by being ready 
for it in 1954. Time must, therefore, play a deciding part in the methods we 
choose. Anything that can be done quickly is of value, anything that will bear 
fruit only in later years must wait. Man-power and financial limits there must 
be, if Britain’s economic and social soundness is to be maintained and if she 
is to play her other parts in winning the cold war. 

The production of much of the deficient equipment will take between six 
months and two years. Aircraft, frigates, tanks, anti-tank guns, army lorries, 
radar equipment can all be produced in time, if there is no delay in ordering 
and no hesitation in hope of a new invention. The best must not be allowed to 
be the enemy of the good. The difficult question is how many to order. There 
have been signs that the Government’s £3,600 million three-years defence 
programme was based on hopes of substantial help from the U.S.A. and that 
pending it, or failing it, the programme will be cut to honour the “business 
as usual” notice which the Government wish to keep hanging on their front 
door. Of course the defence programme must be related to economic facts 
and intentions and to the social well-being of the country. But the first claim 
on our resources must be the equipment of the defence forces we have decided 
to create. 

The supply of equipment is probably the bottleneck preventing an earlier 
gain in strength, but the shortage of technicians in all three fighting services 
is reducing the effectiveness of reserve equipment and of new equipment. The 
recent increases in pay, long overdue, may help to encourage suitable young 
men to join as regulars. There is, unhappily, in Britain a dangerous shortage 
of some types of technicians in industry, in the laboratory and in the forces 
which steps may have to be taken to overcome. 
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The next four months will show how far the new pay rates will encourage 
sufficient of the right types of young men to join the forces and to persuade 
those who have joined to continue their service. First reports are hopeful. 
The only apparent alternative was substantially to extend National Service, 
an alternative which has economic and educational disadvantages as well as 
the obvious political disadvantage of unpopularity. But in fact that alternative 
was more apparent than actual, since the number of regulars was obviously 
below the minimum required to look after the N.S. men. Moreover, to sur- 
render the professional basis of British forces would be to give up one of the 
great advantages we hold over the Russians. 

The other important man-power deficiency still remaining is in the 
auxiliary forces, which are deprived by the new National Service Act of half 
a year’s intake of part-time N.S. men. For example, the bulk of A/A units at 
home, which belong to the Territorial Army, are at 30 per cent strength or 
less. This shortage will be overcome in two years by the operation of the 
National Service Act 1947, but in the meantime an attempt has been made to 
offer special terms to Class Z reservists who might volunteer to join these 
and other units for two years. The radar link of Britain is undermanned, and 
the same proposal might be considered for raising special units to fill the gap 
for the next two years. 

All these proposals for equipment and man-power must have their reper- 
cussions upon industry and indirectly upon our standard of life. The defence 
programme, which may cause inflation, would be defeated by inflation. It 
seems to many that the Government’s administrative, trading and social 
expenditure must be cut and can be cut without destroying the essentials of 
the social programme on the fulfilment of which all parties are equally 
resolved. Mutual help between the Western allies is promised, but we cannot 
wisely suppose that even the U.S.A.’s resources and certainly not their 
people’s patience are unlimited. The practical unification of the resources of 
the British Commonwealth will ease the burdens of each component part. But 
the first duty of each of the free countries is to build up its own defences so 
that it honours the commitments it has accepted for collective defence. 





MR. TRUMAN’S MID-TERM PRIZE 
FOLLOWING UP THE KOREAN VICTORY 


MERICAN public opinion is of course enormously encouraged by the 
outcome in Korea. It is well recognized that unpleasant surprises may 
erupt almost anywhere at almost any time.* But the important fact now is that 
the free nations have taken a decisive stand, have been successful in their 
military effort, and are going ahead hopefully to tackle the greater and more 
urgent job of developing free government in a unified and stabilized Korea. 
If the peace as well as the war is won in Korea, the event will have a hopeful 
bearing on all the other under-privileged areas in the world. 

But it is fully realized that tasks far larger than Korea still lie ahead. There 
is the rearmament of western Europe so that Soviet aggression may be 
impossible. There is the consolidation of the economic gains made by the 
Marshall Plan, so that a relapse does not come in 1951. Both of these major 
purposes would be served by a more effective political and economic 
integration of western Europe. Obstacles to such integration are well recog- 
nized, but at the same time the folly of a Balkanized Europe is now more evi- 
dent than ever. Americans regret the bogging down of the Schuman plan, 
and believe Britain must make a more constructive contribution to European 
unification. 

The next eighteen months are believed to be crucial, in both the military 
and economic fields. That is why Washington is pressing so hard for swift 
and tangible rearmament progress. Again the obstacles are very evident, but 
again it is felt that progress is imperative. The American government was 
prepared to ride rough-shod over French objections to a German army, but 
is perfectly willing to accept a coordinated Western European army which 
uses German man-power. The important thing, however, is that something 
must be done to bring more adequate force into being. 

The United States itself is preparing to make a major contribution. In 
effect, our rearmament will be a new form of lend-lease. It must, of course, 
be matched by the largest possible contribution from European nations. But 
it will be very extensive itself. The future of the American economy, like 
that of the European nations, will depend largely on the scale to which this 
military effort must be keyed. The lowest realistic figure for our military 
budget would be about $30,000 million a year. That would be about double 
our most recent previous spending. It is not a crushing figure. At that rate, 
only the very limited economic controls now being applied would probably 
suffice to prevent grave inflation. Taxes would not have to rise very much, 
Civilians could go on to enjoy about their present standards of living. 

But $30,000 million may not be enough. The military services are asking 
for around $45,000 million. That would be the price of a 3,000,000 standing 
force, well-equipped, able to go into action quickly, plus substantial military 


* This article was received in London before the strength of the Chinese-supported 
counter-attack became apparent. 
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aid to other nations. This price is certainly going to look high to Congress 
after the Korean war is over. 

Moreover, with an arms budget on the $45,000 million scale, extensive 
controls would be necessary. Prices, wages, and salaries would all have to 
be under stringent governmental supervision. Taxes would have to be much 
higher. Living standards would have to be cut. 

The chances are that some figure between $30,000 and $45,000 million 
will be set. That would pay for armed forces at the 2,500,000 level, rather 
than 3,000,000. But it will still be a very considerable expansion, and there 
will be ample aid for other nations. Universal military service in some form 
will probably be started. Conscription will continue. Drastic price, wage, or 
salary controls will probably not be applied. Inflation control in the shape 
of curbs on mortgage credit, instalment credit, plus higher taxes will be 
counted on to prevent the economy from soaring too high. 

There are signs even now that the boom set off by Korea is under control. 
At first there was a great deal of panic buying, but that has ceased. The 
economy is still very strong and active, and there is no sign of a serious 
recession, but it is not out of control. An arms budget at the median figure 
would underwrite good times without forcing drastic controls. Thus it would 
be very attractive to business, labor, and even taxpayers. Such expenditures 
for armament would raise the total national budget to between $55,000 and 
$60,000 million. Present taxes can produce about $47,000 million, and 
more with a boom. Tax increases certain to be voted would bring revenues 
up by another $5,000 million. There would remain a deficit, and an infla- 
tionary gap. 

It is quite likely that within another year the American people will be 
contributing a greater portion of their national income to taxes than many 
non-Communist countries in Europe. A point is being reached where the 
American Government is certain to insist upon very great military contribu- 
tions from Europe to the common defense. The United States can only fur- 
nish part, and the smaller part, of the troops actually needed for European 
defense. They must be matched by an equally drastic contribution from the 
other nations in the North Atlantic Alliance. 

If the purpose of the most recent French proposals concerning German 
military forces is to delay for a long period the raising of a German com- 
ponent, Washington will certainly demur sharply. The United States has the 
utmost sympathy for the proposals of a supranational parliamentary assembly, 
a council of ministers, and perhaps even a European defense ministry. But 
Washington is unwilling to delay the preparation of German forces until all 
these difficult preliminaries are accomplished. 

In short, American opinion, without feeling itself to be alarmist, is con- 
vinced that there is not a single moment to lose in arming the West, and that 
all available resources must be used if there is to be enough force to deter 
the Russians. European leadership has fully agreed with this, but then has 
raised obstacle after obstacle to its attainment. One major motive for the 
expected appointment of General Dwight D. Eisenhower to the job of 
supreme commander is the experience and pressure he would be able to 
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bring in insisting upon the provision of adequate forces on a suitable time- 
table. 

The Korean experience was very awakening. Now the United States is 
determined neither to go to sleep itself nor to permit its allies to do so either. 
The only guarantee for peace, we feel, is an insurance policy in the shape of 
adequate rearmament. Once more a moment for decision has come. The 
alternatives are too little and too late, or enough and on time. 


Electoral Parties and Personalities 


NCE again this article must be written on the eve of an American 

election. This time, however, the fate of the Administration is not at 
stake. No objective observer expects the Democratic majorities in either 
House or Senate to be wiped out, though that is theoretically possible. On 
the other hand, no victories, however decisive, can give President Truman 
obedient majorities. There is too wide a breach between himself and the 
conservative wing of his party to make it possible for him to attain complete 
legislative control. He must in any event continue to govern by compromise, 
and the question to be settled for him by the mid-term voting on November 7 
is the extent of the compromise that will be required. 

The elections will be a test of the power of organized labor. Powerful CIO 
and AFofL committees have been in the field in every industrial state, mark- 
ing the friends and foes of labor. There is much likelihood that they will be 
a decisive force in many states. And that means the United States is entering 
a new period of labor power. There is no sign of a national labor party, but 
every indication of labor’s dominance in dictating a choice between the 
parties in any closely contested state or district. 

Unless the very unexpected happens the Republican party can take little 
comfort out of these elections. Senator Taft, “Mr. Republican” himself, has 
had a tough fight in Ohio against a completely unimpressive candidate, a 
genial nobody, known as “Jumpy Joe” Ferguson, who had the strong sup- 
port of labor. In New York the titular leader of the Republican Party— 
Governor Dewey—got in a ridiculous mix-up over the withdrawal of his 
associate candidate, Lieutenant Governor Hanley. In the episode Governor 
Dewey lost much of his moral stature and widened a rift between himself 
and others in his party. 

Former Governor Harold Stassen has been sputtering like a political fire- 
work, without impressing anybody very much. His ego has swollen con- 
siderably since his good days as Governor of Minnesota, and his ambitions 
are worn on his sleeve. Unless he regains some of his old independence and 
moderation, his political future is not encouraging. 

This leaves General Eisenhower as very much the most impressive possible 
Republican presidential candidate in 1952. Recognizing this fact, Governor 
Dewey recently propelled into the open an Eisenhower campaign band- 
wagon about a year too early. The General, who appears to be as politically 
astute as he is attractive, himself refuses to enter the political lists. This is the 
best possible policy for him. As a soldier, he is ready at any time to follow 
the orders of the President. Whether this devotion to professional duty will 
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prevent him from accepting a nomination against Mr. Truman remains to 
be seen. It is likely, however, that President Truman might assign General 
Eisenhower to duties from which he could with difficulty escape, considering 
his qualms. But a good many Republicans will try to secure the General’s 
freedom. 

Possibly Paul Hoffman will come to the fore in Republican politics, as he 
retires from his ECA job. He has made a good impression, but has cooperated 
almost too closely with the Democratic Administration to be quite the hard- 
hitting candidate the Republicans might wish. Like General Eisenhower, he 
is a middle-of-the-road man. 

The other Republicans, the men now in Congress, have utterly failed to 
arouse national enthusiasm. Congressional leadership among them has fallen 
to those with greatest seniority, and this usually means the more conservative. 
But these Republicans seem remote from the mood of the people, and 
entirely incapable of creating a majority party again. Only some new face, 
like that of General Eisenhower, holds hope for the party. But unless the 
Republicans are revived, we will have had one-party government for twenty 
years. And that is not healthy in our form of party organization or govern- 
ment. It is, of course, not quite so one-sided as it has appeared to be, for since 
1938, at least, there have been frequent conservative coalitions in Congress 
which have curbed the progressive tendencies of Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman. 

Had not the Korean war taken its decided turn for the better, the 
Republicans had great hopes for major victories at the polls. General 
MacArthur, a good Republican, saved Mr. Truman’s bacon. For the 
Republicans their attack on the Far Eastern policy of the Administration 
had made great inroads. Nakedly revealed unpreparedness for the kind of 
war we faced in Korea, and his own ineptitude, led to the dismissal of 
Secretary of Defense Johnson. Had things continued to go badly, Secretary 
Acheson might have been dropped as well. There is an amusing anecdote 
told about Mr. Acheson on the day of the resignations. He was at New York 
for a United Nations meeting. His hotel telephone rang, a secretary answered, 
and turned to tell Mr. Acheson the news that Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Early had resigned. The group talked over the portentous event. The phone 
rang again, to reveal the still more portentous fact that Secretary Johnson 
had resigned. Then the phone rang a third time, and Mr. Acheson and his 
friends looked at it quizzically. Mr. Acheson is said to have murmured: 
“My turn?” But the operator said “Wrong number.” 


A Vacuum Filled 


Fo nearly a year, from the announcement in September 1949 by President 
Truman of Russian possession of the atomic weapon, until the turn of 
the tide in Korea, American policy had been wandering in a kind of moral 
and physical vacuum. The news that the Russians had mastered atomic fission 
seemed to show that the West’s margin of defensive superiority was being 
steadily destroyed. Nothing significant was advanced by our national leader- 
ship to fill the vacuum. Hysteria came into the void in the shape of 
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Senator MacCarthy and his fantastically exaggerated charges. We began to 
destroy our own freedoms through attacks on integrity and free inquiry 
in the universities and elsewhere. The MacCarran Law, with its over- 
drawn and probably self-defeating provisions, was the fruit of this fevered 
eriod. 

3 Again we have the Communists to thank for an awakening. For into this 
dangerous era of fear and mistrust came the attack in Korea. Our response 
was totally unexpected. The President, the Congress, the military leaders in 
Washington and Tokyo, had all written off Korea as hopeless to defend under 
any visible circumstances. But this defeatist answer was not good enough for 
public opinion, nor was it adequate for leadership when once they sensed 
the imperatives of public opinion. 

For almost overnight, during the crisis of June 25, the people demanded 
that the free nations resist aggression on the 38th parallel, and President 
Truman, his advisers, and the leaders at Lake Success, all joined to take a 
stand. The lessons of Munich had been learned. By the unforeseeable good 
fortune of Russian absence it was possible for the Security Council to take 
an unequivocal stand. 

American thinking and policy responded with the utmost vigor. That was 
the first important fact. And then came the shocking revelation of how diffi- 
cult the job was going to be, and how many had been the mistakes of national 
planning during the years between. As our small and ill-equipped forces fought 
their holding action, all Americans felt grim warning. The only encouraging 
fact, then, was that the blue and white banner of the United Nations flew 
over the hard-pressed troops. That was a promise of better days if we could 
keep from getting pushed into Tsushima Straits. 

The ability to delay the Communists just long enough to prevent rout, the 
swift provision of reinforcements and material, the incredible mounting of 
a major amphibious landing at Inchon, all showed us what could be done by 
a resourceful free people. 

Finally, the continued determination of the United Nations majority, even 
in the face of Mr. Malik’s August presidency over the Security Council, 
showed that perhaps the UN might be saved after all. Thus into the moral 
vacuum which 1949-50 had produced came moral resurgence. At the end, 
two great facts were apparent. The first was that not only could a war be 
won and aggression punished, but we had the chance of restoring Korea 
as a model for Asiatic and other underpriviliged areas. The second great 
fact was that the UN itself might be turned into a genuinely effective peace 
instrument. The proposals to give the General Assembly authority to act 
in the event of a Security Council veto, the plan for organization of UN 
mobile defense forces, the proposal for an inspection committee in danger 
spots: all these have at last brought into sight an instrumentality capable 
of keeping peace. Against the moral and practical vigor of these events the 
Russian peace offensive has fallen very flat. The peace offensive of the free 
nations is much more effective and persuasive. 

In one area alone American policy has not yet escaped from the vacuum 
period. That is regarding Communist China. It will be extremely difficult 
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in terms of American domestic politics to recognize the Peiping Govern- 
ment. Unhappily, the act of diplomatic recognition has been given a signifi- 
cance in American thinking far outweighing its reasonable import. For over 
a century the doctrine has been used as an instrument of national policy 
rather than merely as a means of doing diplomatic business. It will take 
a long time to re-educate Americans to new concepts. Their distaste for 
recognizing the Chinese Communists is profound. They do not begin to 
understand how differently the Mao régime looks to the intellectuals in 
Peiping or the peasants in the Yangtse valley on the one hand, and to ordinary 
Americans on the other. They do not begin to appreciate the shortcomings 
of the Chinese Nationalist régime. 

And so, if President Truman and Secretary Acheson expect to reverse 
policy and recognize Peiping after the elections, they will face a real tumult 
of political protest. It will be exceedingly difficult to bring into being a 
genuinely creative China policy. Although it is perfectly obvious that the 
first essential of American policy is to restore contact with the Chinese 
people, it is by no means clear at all how this can be done. Until some formula 
for action is reached, we will be in an exposed position around Formosa, and 
the danger of trouble with Communist China marches daily on the Man- 
churian—-Korean border. 

Beyond this great gap, however, American policy is taking shape more 
clearly and vigorously than could possibly have been imagined a year ago. 
We have put our hand to an enormous armament program, calling for grave 
national sacrifices. We are ready to take cuts in our standard of living, to 


accept unpleasant controls, to shoulder a very high tax burden. We are 
unwillingly tolerating a new level of inflation. We watch the drain of man- 
power into the armed forces, with the prospect of universal military train- 
ing just around the corner. All this is our contribution to peace insurance— 
to the creation of enough force to prevent stark aggression almost anywhere 
in the world. 


Our Terms for Russia 


LONGSIDE this great and sacrificial program stands the project for 
invigorating the United Nations. But behind both progiams is the need 
for Europe to do its part. We can well understand how western Europe, 
feeling the benefits of economic recovery, will hesitate to run the risk of 
social disruption for the sake of rearmament. But it is plain we cannot 
create enough armament alone, and that a good share of Europe’s un- 
precedented peace-time industrial production must be turned to the task of 
preserving the peace. 

Beneath the new strength and confidence is readiness to talk at any time 
with the Russians and to reach an understanding with them whenever they 
are prepared to offer self-enforcing agreements. There is no confidence in 
promises or pledges. But there is a feeling that some day the Russians will 
be ready to reach a modus vivendi. Above all, we wish to convey to them the 
fact that all our preparations are utterly defensive. It may look very different 
in Moscow: we recognize the need of counteracting any such impression. 
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The preventive-war faction in American thinking has been snowed under. 
Secretary Johnson was one of that number; he is now out of office. Others 
who followed this view have been silenced. The men who know the folly 
of preventive war are in authority. 

The United States is totally ready to concede to Soviet Russia its place in 
the sun. It must be a place which recognizes the rights of others. But a large 
and ample place, encompassing the resources of two continents. America’s 
peace terms for ending the cold war, which have been often described in 
general fashion, are in reality extremely generous. They give Russia far more 
substantial advantages than the Red Army could hope to achieve in battle 
against the aroused West. Some day it is hoped this fact will be realized. 
Until then, there must be force, Americans feel, integrated into the best UN 
framework that can be achieved. Within this structure Americans—who are 
always great federalists—hope that urgently needed progress may be made 
at federation of western Europe, if not of the Atlantic area, and, in a funda- 
mental sense, of the UN itself based upon the granting of new powers. 

Americans—being incurable optimists and dreamers—cannot help believ- 
ing that 1950 was a year of decision, and that the greatest of the post-war 
crises has been passed successfully, leaving much to be done but much now 
with which to do it. 

United States of America, 

November 1950 





THE SOIL OF EAST AFRICA 


TWO EXTREMES OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


OMPARISON has been made in Kenya Colony between the truly primi- 

tive African and the bygone primitive status of to-day’s civilized peoples. 
The point has been harped upon that the African had never emerged from a 
long period of abysmal ignorance before the first missionary arrived in his 
country; that he had never invented nor even adapted an alphabet for him- 
self, and that his implements and habits had been almost those of the Stone 
Age persisting to the eighteenth century. How much of this was due to an 
innate dullness of intellect and how much to his environment is an open 
question, but few will dispute that he lived, until quite recently, among 
hazards of many kinds. 

African soils are so very poor, and they lose their fertility at an alarming 
rate, even when the most densely afforested regions are cut down for the sake 
of cultivation. This has not been brought about by the African in ages past, 
at least, not in the equatorial and tropical regions. There is no proof that he 
lowered the fertility of the soil over extensive regions; rather is there every- 
thing to show that the soils and vegetative cover slowly progressed from one 
climax to another, in spite of man’s presence. The African merely took part 
in the natural balance of his environment, until civilized peoples entered his 
country and began to exert their influence. 

Before then, he suffered tribal warfare and famines on account of droughts 
and locust infestations. There were hazards of wild beasts far more numerous 
than there are to-day, and sickness brought about by accidents, lack of 
hygiene, and malnutrition, without medicinal correctives other than his 
scanty knowledge of the curative properties of wild plants. 

A tendency to increase in numbers was kept in check, and his scratching 
of the soil could have done nothing to bring about erosion to any significant 
extent. His shifting cultivation, so often blamed by the ignorant, safeguarded 
the soil; and, long before this became seriously impoverished or eroded, 
nature was at work again repairing the damage done. 

That primitive state was one extreme, a parlous existence, where man did 
little damage to the soil or harm to anyone but himself; the vast areas of arid 
country, or of forest, accepted him and enveloped him without hindrance to 
the gradual build-up of the vegetative growth. Even his methods of hunting 
game did little to diminish their numbers, except in a temporary and local 
manner, until weapons of precision were introduced. 

The natural cover of African soils varies from nothing, where there is no 
moisture, to a dense rain forest where the rainfall is heavy. There is no thick 
layer of decaying litter even in the forests, because it quickly disintegrates 
and is used up again within a few months of its fall. The soils are fertile in 
these favoured regions, up to a point, but they soon lose humus when they 
are exposed to the sun, and the soluble salts are quickly leached out by the 
rain where the land slopes. 
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By far the largest expanse of territory is covered by what is termed “bush”, 
where the rain falls for only a few months of the year, rivers cease to run in 
the dry seasons, and temperatures are high. Here the balance of nature is 
poised on a knife-edge. The land has either a scanty or a thick covering ot 
surface-rooted thorn trees, with a few deeper rooted evergreens, some large 
useless baobab trees, and a thin covering of tall grasses. Everything is grow- 
ing in a cycle. The vegetation slowly absorbs nutrients from the soil, and as 
slowly returns them. There is no apparent build up, because the rains that fall 
so heavily during a short period of the year play their part, as does the follow- 
ing blazing heat, in preventing the accumulation of a deep, soft, living soil. 

Take away the vegetation and half the nutrients have gone, since they are 
locked up in the plant tissues. The soil that is left has its scanty humus in a 
thin layer, in which life-giving micro-organisms barely exist. The white ants 
destroy much of the organic material, and, when the soil is exposed, the hot 
sun, the violent rain, and the strong trade winds begin to exert a malign 
influence on the rest. The soil can become dead in no time; it then sets like 
cement and approaches the consistency of a hard lawn-tennis court. 

The primitive African merely scratched the surface of his land and sowed 
his grain crops interlarded with a ground cover of beans and gourds which 
shaded and protected the soil. Never did he dig deeply in the sub-soil, and 
his agricultural practices and constant shifting from patch to patch did very 
little to upset nature’s balance, or damage the soil to any lasting extent. On 
the other hand, he never did it any good, for, although he owned livestock, 
he let the manurial residues pile up within great zarebas of thorn where they 
were burnt or desiccated by the hot sunshine. 


A Destructive Revolution 


T last came alien penetration, exploitation, settlement and government, 
teaching the African to progress, protecting him from himself and other 
dangers, and bringing modern medicines and hygiene. Naturally he began 
to learn, as we have learnt, to defy nature, and become ten times more 
destructive. 

When tribal warfare ceased the people settled in definite regions, confined 
to smaller areas within each region, wherever water was plentiful, the soil 
fertile and the grazing good. The Africans increased in numbers and thus 
brought about a greater pressure on the good land. Sometimes they were 
restricted by governments to reserve areas which have since proved too 
small. Shifting cultivation largely ceased, and serious erosion began which 
has continued with gathering momentum until it threatens, to-day, the very 
existence of the people. 

Let us not think of the Africans themselves, their living conditions, or 
their politics, but instead consider the effect on the land. The influence they 
exert to-day is catastrophic, and, unless a change is made within the present 
decade, then the position might well get out of hand; numbers increasing 
beyond the capacity of the land, and the land impoverished beyond recovery. 
It is our duty wherever we govern to halt this rake’s progress, to supply 
adequate teaching and guidance of the right kind, with legislation if neces- 
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sary. The little that is being done to-day is quite inadequate to cope with the 
rate of deterioration and the increase in the population. As their numbers 
steadily increase many of the Africans will be forced to encroach on the vast 
uninhabited areas of semi-arid bush, where the tsetse flies flourish and there 
is no water. All of this country must be used in course of time and the de- 
velopment must be planned now and not await the compelling need of the 
future. This bush country with its thin soil and violent seasonal fluctuations 
should mostly be under grass. Grass is the fundamental crop, which together 
with livestock is akin to nature’s balance. 

Pasture and livestock must be improved, water-supplies secured by surface 
dam or deep well, and primitive methods of animal husbandry abandoned. 
Only when the poor soil can be treated with accumulating organic manures 
should economic or food crops be grown in rotation with the grass. Chemical 
fertilizers, which are dangerous to use on a soil lacking humus in an effort 
to produce an economic crop, can be used to advantage on grass—on that 
fundamental crop which, if it is thus made lush, will in turn provide more 
of that sorely needed organic material. 

Until such land can grow grain for food and economic crops in quantity 
without harm, it should mostly produce beef, bacon and poultry in exchange 
for cereals and feeding-stuffs from more temperate regions. By the exercise 
of patience over a period of years, a time would come when the introduction 
of arable crops might be safely attempted. 

To keep soils in such areas in good heart humus is necessary, just as it is 
in Europe; humus, and yet more humus. If an English farmer were to use 
such land he would require to give it double the normal quantities of manure 
to build up fertility because of the rate at which it is broken down and used 
up. The use of chemical fertilizers alone, which is dangerous enough to prac- 
tise anywhere, is fatal in Africa. They can only bea stopgap; something to force 
a crop to fruition without thought for the future deterioration of the soil. 

From the west to the east coast of tropical Africa, wherever technical men 
have experimented with the African’s food crops, and tested the effects of 
organic manure upon the soil, yields have jumped almost 100 per cent. The 
soil has proved how hungry it is, dead soils have been revived, and recorded 
results of these tests are strewn through official records of the last fifty years. 
On the other hand, applications of chemical fertilizers have frequently failed 
to produce results; they have even had alarming effects on the soil, making 
slowly dissolvable nutrients more rapidly available and hence more easily 
leached away during rain, destroying the crumbly nature of the soil so that 
it sets like cement. To use nothing but chemical fertilizers is to treat the soil 
as though it were nothing better than a medium in which culture solutions 
can be infiltrated. 


Educating the Cultivator 


Wit all these data to draw upon, we must admit we have enough 
knowledge with which to formulate plans for a wise development of 


African land. One cannot treat it like a vast clinker-bed or a sandy desert on 
which to pour chemicals; neither should the damming of rivers and the 
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provision of irrigation build up the soil for primitive African agricultural 
methods to be perpetuated. All our resources are necessary to reach each 
single inhabitant and guide him to farm his land properly under the pressure 
of our civilizing influences. 

There is a social problem, too, enough to daunt the good intentions of any 
government. The women cultivate the soil, and most of them are thoroughly 
conservative and stupid, their minds dulled by the burden of their labours 
while their parasitic husbands stand idle. What with babies and cooking, the 
carrying of water and firewood, and the never-ending cultivation and harvest- 
ing of food crops, they have had no time to go to school. How can these be 
reached and taught intensive methods of European farming ? What use is it 
to teach the men when custom forbids that they should till the soil? How 
can they be taught new methods when only a small percentage are educated 
at all, and then only to the standard of a kindergarten ? How can they learn 
when roads and railways and methods of transport are so few, with distances 
so great? Schoolchildren must often walk five miles to school. 

Wherever the soil is cultivated the top soil must be preserved by anti- 
erosion safeguards such as contour cultivation and ridge terracing, tending 
to conserve the moisture at the same time. Every scrap of organic matter 
must be added to the soil and increased by improved methods of animal 
husbandry, by the composting of all refuse, and by the utilization of night- 
soil which is now so wisely practised in many parts of South Africa. A proper 
rotation and a patchwork cultivation of crops is of vital importance to pre- 
serve the soil and guard against pests and diseases. 

Monocultures have already proved dangerous, and although the Africans 
may be encouraged to co-operate, and thus combine their slender financial 
resources to permit the purchase of mechanical implements for the cultiva- 
tion of larger acteages per individual, crops should still be a patchwork on 
the strip principle, and no widespread monoculture be allowed to prevail. 

A wise development of good balanced farming is indicated by our know- 
ledge, and there is no need to wait for prolonged soil surveys, for anthro- 
pological studies, or for protracted experiments concerning fertilizers, since 
the benefits from these can be assimilated anon. Time is too short, and re- 
search nowadays is too fragmented to give anyone a composite picture of 
what else should be done now. Perhaps it is that fragmentation, and the mis- 
leading conclusions of one or more branches of science, which have led men 
who should have known better to go to the other extreme. 

On the one hand we had the scratching of the surface soil and the shifting 
cultivation of the primitive African, no longer sufficing to feed the increasing 
populations which have become more static, and on the other hand we have 
the mechanical assault on the land, which is the basic development of the 
groundnut scheme in Tanganyika, and indeed of other schemes elsewhere. 

Thousands of acres of that thin poor soil have been deeply churned, and 
exposed to the rain, to the sun and to the wind. No proper anti-erosion safe- 
guards have been used except to cultivate along the contours, because the 
windrows of debris resulting from the clearing of the land are of little use 
unless they are properly consolidated and mounded with wide ditches to carry 
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the surplus run-off to a proper system of storm drains. That debris, which 
has been burned to reduce it as far as possible to ash, contained half the 
available nutrients of the mother soil. 

This tremendous clearance of the land has been effected to grow vast areas 
of one or two crops, monocultures in fact: the very practice that accumulated 
knowledge has condemned with ever increasing severity. The annual crops 
that are being grown remain on the soil for little more than four months 
during the cloudy and rainy season, leaving it exposed to the hot sun and 
to strong winds for the remainder of the year. There is no sound rotation, 
no patchwork cultivation, nothing proposed but a hybrid grass which has 
not yet been tried in the areas being developed, though it has exerted a 
depressing effect upon following crops elsewhere, owing to the time it takes 
to break down and decompose in the soil. 

The soil has given trouble. It is abrasive and sets like cement because there 
is not enough humus. Nothing has been schemed to preserve and increase 
the humus, other than the ploughing in of residues. Chemicals have been 
shovelled out of carts because of the urgent and immediate need to win crops 
to offset the tremendous expenditures. Animal husbandry, though an after- 
thought, was never planned to take a balanced part. 

Fragmented science said that grass would preserve fertility and soil texture 
if it were cultivated and sown as a ley over a large proportion of the land, 
but little was said about using the grass and making this practice economical. 
Few of the indigenous grasses produce enough viable seed to sow, and 


neither will they germinate and grow without nurse crops and shade. 


Co-operative Farming 


HAT is this other extreme, this revolutionary and wholesale system of 

agriculture? Is it a dream of those in power who have access to the 
nation’s purse; of scientists with theories backed by plot cultures but with 
no real farming experience? One thing is certain, it has been a retrograde 
step, and, as in a gold-mine which has been overcapitalized when there is too 
little gold, the original shareholders may be the losers if the company has to 
liquidate. 

“Collectivization” is a horrid term because it smacks of Communism and 
Russia, of the requisition of manorial lands by the State for the benefit of the 
serf. Co-operative or group farming is a better term, and we may learn some- 
thing from this idea, since the inclement steppes of Russia can be compared 
in some ways with the great stretches of poor bushland in equatorial Africa. 
In Africa, however, we have no baronial lords to dispossess; only vacant land, 
and the wisest course to consider, for the sake of the soil and the population 
of the country. 

To inaugurate a great scheme of land settlement in bush country the 
original clearance of the land by the use of modern mechanized implements 
would be sound enough, provided it proceeded without undue haste, after 
a region had been properly surveyed, and adequately supplied with transport 
facilities, water and other necessities. The land might then be parcelled into 
units for settlement by either white immigrants or the indigenous peoples, 
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who should all follow planned directives concerning the conservation of the 
soil by a strict but helpful administration. They would pay a rent for the 
land in cash or kind, and be organized in groups. 

Such groups might be formed within Co-operative Societies, in district 
areas, within regions, and a governmental liaison officer be in advisory con- 
trol at each step, subject to the overriding central authorities of each region. 
On such a system might be built the various services such as medical, educa- 
tional, social and commercial. White settlement would be an easy matter if 
the farm units were not too big—not more than a thousand acres—and pro- 
vided the new settlers were carefully chosen for their experience of farming 
and general character. 

The claims of the indigenous peoples should have first consideration, and 
this would mean smaller groupings and smaller units. Young Africans could 
surely be selected and trained for this special purpose when they had finished 
schooling; to become land-holders of, say, one-hundred-acre units to which 
they could bring their more illiterate relations to provide additional labour. 
In this manner the increasing pressure on thickly populated tribal lands could 
be eased, with an ever-increasing momentum as the benefits were understood 
and facilities for instruction were made available. The people must be con- 
strained by circumstances and a parental government to progress under 
stricter control, which is possible and appropriate when the individual must 
abide by the conditions of his lease. 

The African has proved how adaptable he is, and how quickly he can learn 
to use mechanical implements. If some were grouped into contractor units 
or they were supplied individually with these new toys, the men would be 
lured away from those old customs which forbid them to cultivate their own 
land. Eased of much of their hard work the women-folk would willy-nilly 
relinquish their conservative methods of cultivating the land. 

Neither primitive methods enduring from the past, nor the vast State- 
fostered monocultures of the present day can prosper, or benefit the coun- 
tries in which they are practised. Since the majority of Africans have no 
means of their own to enable them to extend their individual efforts beyond 
the hand-hoe, our decision should be to follow a middle course; one where 
a young land-holder might be helped and coerced, in accordance with his 
tenure, into becoming a progressive farmer and proud of his holding. When 
once this aim had been attained, a similar development of the tribal lands 
would become less difficult, coupled with a very necessary regeneration of 
the impoverished soil. 

Group, co-operative or collective farms are already being encouraged in 
Kenya and elsewhere. They are, however, on too small a scale to meet the 
requirement for soil conservation and good farming throughout equatorial 
Africa. The ventures meander along in almost a moribund state because 
they are understaffed and insufficiently financed. It is urgent that there should 
be a wide appreciation of the real need, and a clearer vision. It is grievous to 
think of the millions wasted on the groundnut scheme that could have been 
devoted to a sounder development of this kind. 
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A GREAT CEREMONY 


HE birth of Princess Elizabeth’s second child, the Princess Anne, was 

the brightest event in an August of rain which marred the harvest for 
the farmers and the annual holidays for nearly everyone else. The news from 
Korea had not by then improved, and it was in sombre mood that our people 
moved into the autumn of 1950. It seems a long step from this to the spirit 
of proud achievement which next summer’s Festival of Britain is designed 
to record. But the growing sense of realities—grim as they are—which the 
Korean aggression has brought amongst us is a gain we must not fail to 
count. It was the rarity of that kind of popular understanding which con- 
stantly imperilled us before 1939. 

On October 26, the last day of the 1950 session of Parliament that had 
opened in March, there took place in Westminster Hall a ceremony of simple 
brilliance which must have given all who were privileged to be present, and 
not only those who came from overseas, a new and memorable glimpse of 
the greatness, the common humanity and the majesty of the British Common-. 
wealth. That day the House of Commons had sat for the first time in its 
new Chamber, replacing the Chamber of 1852 which, on May to, 1941, had 
been burnt out by hostile bombs. The royal ceremony could not have been 
held there, for not only would there have been no room for the Lords, but 
in obedience to constitutional tradition no reigning Sovereign has entered the 
House of Commons since Charles I came to arrest the Five Members in 1642. 
So the ancient Westminster Hall, built by William Rufus in 1097, remodelled 
by Richard II in 1394, saw the most significant day imperially in its long 
history. On several occasions a King had met the Lords and Commons 
assembled there, but never before had the Speakers and presiding officers 
of the Legislatures of the whole Commonwealth walked in procession up 
the Hall to range themselves on either side of the King of them all. In that 
Hall nearly 700 years ago met most of the earliest Parliaments. The uniforms 
of the Yeomen of the Guard and the trumpeters seemed to bridge the cen- 
turies. The charwomen with their carpet-sweepers who swept the long central 
carpet before the King and Queen arrived won a louder cheer from both 
Houses of Parliament than many a solemn speech receives, and they were in 
no way incongruous to the proceedings, because they typified the real Eng- 
land which never changes or dies. 

No one knew why the dignified procession of the Speakers came up the 
Hall to the accompaniment of waltz music from the band, but there was no 
doubt good reason, for the whole morning’s ceremony was planned with 
that faultless perfection of restrained pageantry which no other nation can 
match. The King’s gravity, the Queen’s smile, the well-loved modesty of the 
girl who is Heir to the Throne—these all were known to us. The Speakers 

F 
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—white, brown, black, in their dark or their resplendent robes, their full 
wigs of office or their traditional headgear—these we had never seen, but in 
association they were living and gripping symbols of the practice of free and 
representative parliamentary government which binds us all together and is 
worth so jealously guarding. 


Unity on Korea 


” these last few weeks there has been opportunity to watch the range and the 
swift transitions of our own parliamentary repertoire, from deep national 
unity over Korea and world peace, to bitter party controversy over steel and 
the like. 

Before the end of the normal summer recess Parliament was recalled 
in mid-September for five days to debate the Government’s somewhat 
belated decision to raise the level of defence expenditure by 50 per cent, up 
to £3,600 million over the next three years, and to pass legislation extending 
the period of compulsory military service from 18 months to 2 years. This 
measure was passed nem. con. and is being accepted with fine loyalty by those 
affected, hard as this further interruption of the ordinary young man’s career 
is bound to be. There are critics and pacists, not to speak of some “‘fellow- 
travellers”, within the Labour ranks, but they do not intend to split the 
party. The annual Trades Union Congress in September endorsed the 
Government’s policy over Korea by 6,942,000 to 595,000 on a card vote, a 
majority more overwhelming than had been expected. British Communists 
are working tirelessly to win converts for Soviet Russia, but the instinctive 
sense of old-fashioned morality and fair play which, deep down, is still the 
most powerful force that sways public opinion, has been shocked by the 
brute fact of aggression. 

Unable to make much impression on Parliament or the trade unions or 
anyone else by frontal action, the clever directors of Communist tactics have 
been successful in fomenting a number of strikes in the London area—strikes 
among the bus crews, the gasworks men, and the compositors in the printing 
trade—calculated to cause the maximum of annoyance to the ordinary public. 
Few, no doubt, of the men engaged in these disputes had any sympathy with 
Communist doctrine, or were even aware of the sinister music to which they 
were persuaded to dance. Yet the presence of a malign influence in the back- 
ground, adroitly playing on every honestly felt grievance, was undoubted— 
at any rate by the Government. The Minister of Labour, Mr. Isaacs, broad- 
cast an appeal to trade unionists not to be led astray by agitators, and not to 
let active Communists secure power in the Unions through the inertia of 
everybody else. 

These particular strikes are now settled, but the virus still does its fell 
work. Ten gasworks ringleaders were prosecuted (some said belatedly) and 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment for taking part in a strike before the 
dispute had been reported to the Minister, contrary to the famous Conditions 
of Employment and National Arbitration Order of 1940 which renders such 
strikes illegal. A Conservative Government would, and the present Govern- 
ment may still, tighten up the law regarding semi-seditious activities in 
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industry. But no general proscription of the Communist party is likely to 


find favour here in any quarter, unless the cold war seems on the brink of 
becoming hot. 


Conflict on Steel 


N the last of the three mid-September days which Parliament devoted 

to a major debate on defence, and when the Opposition had just pledged 
itself to firm support of the Government’s defence programme if it were 
vigorously implemented, political unity was suddenly exploded by a new 
announcement, unexpected save by those in the know. The Minister of 
Supply informed Parliament that he was appointing on October 2 five full- 
time and two part-time members to form the Iron and Steel Corporation 
which was to administer the steel industry when nationalized. The terms of 
the Act passed in 1949 gave the Government discretion to fix any date in 
1951 from January to December for the transfer of the industry to public 
ownership, and popular opinion had supposed that the Government with its 
tenuous majority was likely to delay grasping the nettle, if only because of 
the unlikelihood of finding sufficiently able people willing to accept appoint- 
ment to a board which a General Election at any moment might abolish. 
There are tales of divisions in the Cabinet, and of Mr. Bevan’s making 
immediate action to nationalize steel the price of his reluctant support for 
enlarged defence expenditure. Be that as it may, the Government threw down 
the gage by appointing the new Corporation at the earliest permissible date, 
overcoming the difficulty about personalities by securing a board none of 
whom had experience in steel-making (though one was labour director of a 
steel firm), under a Socialist business man as chairman. The leading steel- 
makers of the country were castigated by the Labour party for refusing as 
a body to accept invitations to serve. It is a nice point whether, when an Act 
of Parliament has been passed, any moral obligation rests on the practical 
men of experience to co-operate and try to make a nationalized structure 
work which they sincerely believe to be unworkable. The Government’s 
position in the matter was weakened by the almost immediate resignation of 
one of their part-time nominees, who somewhat naively explained that when 
accepting appointment he had not realized the political controversy that 
would attach to it. The Government survived a vote of censure on their 
action by 306 to 300 (the 9 Liberals all voting with the Conservatives), and 
transfer to public ownership is actually timed for February; but Mr. 
Churchill has made clear that the next Conservative Government will in- 
disputably denationalize iron and steel. 


Party Conferences 


HE annual conferences of the three main parties followed hard on this 
fresh eruption of party strife. The Liberal executive, supported by the dele- 
gates, declared emphatically against any party talks with the Conservatives, 
whose leader, Mr. Churchill, had seemed to be going out of his way to woo 
Liberal feelings recently. “Liberal principles”, it was asserted, “are not for 
sale.” But whatever the high priests of the party may say and do, a gradual 
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seeping away of their supporters is unquestionably going on in the consti- 
tuencies, because of the hopelessness almost everywhere of the fight to get 
a Liberal candidate in. 

The Labour party conference was a much more optimistic and less dismal 
affair than its detractors made out, but it failed to shed any fresh light on the 
Government’s practical intentions for solving the concurrent problems of 
the rising cost of living, rising government expenditure and demands for 
higher wages, in a world where rising British prices may render British 
exports non-competitive. The party met under the shadow of a resolution 
of the Trades Union Congress a month before, passed by 3,949,000 votes to 
3,727,000 against the advice of the platform, which called on the General 
Council of the T.U.C. to abandon any further policy of wage restraint, and 
urged the Government to introduce statutory control of profits. 

The Conservatives were the last to meet. From their ardent but otherwise 
unspectacular deliberations there shone out one incident which may win 
them the next election and might lose them the one after. A simple resolution 
on housing was under debate. An amendment from the body of the hall 
declaring for an output of not less than 300,000 houses a year swept the 
assembly and was wisely accepted by the platform, with outward enthu- 
siasm but possibly inward misgivings. In the spacious pre-war days when 
there was no scarcity of materials or labour, an output in excess of 350,000 
houses a year was attained. The best post-war year (1948) produced only 
228,000, and to appreciate the full political significance of the Conservative 
declaration for 300,000 a year one must read it in conjunction with these 


possibly fatal words in the Hansard report of Sir Stafford Cripps’s last budget 
speech : 


“For the three years 1950-52 we have decided that the programme for Great 
Britain should be at the completion rate of 200,000 houses a year.” [Hon. 
Members : “Not enough.” 


Everywhere the housing shortage is still acute. In social policy it is the 
Achilles heel of the Labour Government. No one knows whether the 
Conservatives could attain the 300,000 rate, and for lack of materials they 
assuredly could not do so at once. But the bleak warning (typical of Sir 
Stafford’s inability to make any concession to natural emotions or human 
frailty) that according to Labour policy there would be no improvement in 
the present inadequate rate over a period of three years may well be at election 
time the millstone that will pull many a Labour candidate down. 

Recent by-elections have resulted in no party changes, nor have they 
caused the Opposition to exult aloud, but they have given the Labour party 
scant satisfaction. In North-east Leicester the Labour majority fell from 
10,397 to 5,135; at Scotstown (Glasgow) the Conservatives increased their 
majority from 239 to 1,319, and at Oxford from 3,606 to 7,198. More and 
more the Government’s inability to keep the cost of living from rising seems 
to be telling against them, and the end of that rise is not yet. 

Meanwhile the election of the Rev. J. G. MacManaway as Conservative 
member for West Belfast has been declared void by the House of Commons, 
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following on a finding by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council that 
a clergyman of the Church of Ireland cannot sit in the Commons at West- 
minster, though a clergyman of the Church in Wales can, and a clergyman of 
the Church of England may qualify himself to sit by resigning his orders. 
Apart from the anomaly of this curious situation created by statutes of long 
ago, the case has swayed opinion in favour of clearing up the state of the 
law, which at present on no consistent principle disqualifies certain cate- 
gories of people from membership of the House of Commons; and a Select 
Committee may be appointed to survey the whole problem. One possible 
outcome is the removal of the bar which at present excludes Anglican and 
Roman Catholic clergy and ministers of the Presbyterian Establishment in 
Scotland, but not Nonconformist ministers. 


The New Session 

HE short Session of Parliament which closed on October 26 put no major 

legislation on the statute-book except the Finance Act and the measure 

to extend the period of compulsory military service. Sundry non-contro- 
versial Acts were passed, however, of the sort for which a Government with 
a heavy programme to fulfil can find no time: useful small measures dealt 
with the training of medical students, the encouragement of allotment 
cultivation, and the compensation payable where small houses are affected 
by mining subsidence. The whole lifetime of this Parliament seems likely to 
afford government departments a singular opportunity to get unexciting but 
helpful minor Bills passed into law which otherwise might have remained 
for years in their pigeon-holes. That, however, laudable as it may be, is no 
substitute for firm action to mitigate the country’s economic difficulties, such 
as is so painfully hard for any Government with a narrow majority and an 
election in the offing. 

The King’s Speech with which the new Session opened on October 31 was 
scanned eagerly for any signs to show when that election was likely to be. 
In all respects but one it followed the expected pattern. Major projects of 
further nationalization found no place. Rights of appeal against convictions 
by courts martial are to be granted, an authority with powers for re- 
organizing and developing the white-fish industry is to be appointed, and, 
as forecast in the last issue of THE Rounp TABLE,* a “‘standstill”? measure of 
leasehold reform is to be introduced, which will afford temporary relief from 
possible hardship without going far into the controversial issues surrounding 
any permanent or far-reaching change in this complex field of law. 

But the sentence in the Speech which gripped all political observers was 
this : 

In order to defend full employment, to ensure that the resources of the com- 
munity are used to best advantage and to avoid inflation, legislation will be 
introduced to make available to my Ministers, on a permanent basis but subject 
to appropriate parliamentary safeguards, powers to regulate production, distribu- 
tion and consumption and to control prices. 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 160, September 1950, p. 359. 
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Until the Bill appears, no one will know exactly how much that means. The 
principal powers in question are contained in the Supplies and Services Act, 
1950, the life of which has just been prolonged for a further year to December 
1951. The one certain fact is that, whereas the Government could have 
continued to prolong that temporary Act by a year at a time, they have 
deliberately chosen an inevitable parliamentary clash with the Conservatives 
and Liberals on the issue of making it permanent. They are trailing their coat. 
It looks as if they are expecting the Lords to reject the measure, and then 
going to the country on the issue of “Lords, chaos, and dole queues” against 
“People, planning and full employment”’. This reduces the likelihood of an 
election in February; it means that time must be given for the Bill to pass 
through all stages in the Commons and then to come up for second reading 
in the Lords. With Easter in March, essential financial business in April, and 
the Festival of Britain occupying May and June, it becomes hard to see how 
an election could be held before July—unless the Government lose a couple 
of seats at by-elections, which would so imperil their majority as to render 
a Dissolution almost inevitable at a moment not of their own choice. 


Issues of 1951 


HE issue of Lords versus People, unless presented with extraordinary 

ability or dishonesty, looks much less likely at this stage to win those 
marginal voters than the issue of 300,000 houses versus 200,000. On top of 
that, each month retail prices are going up, and women find less and less 
money left after doing the shopping. Maybe this points to a narrow victory 
next time for the Conservatives. But what good would that do, to them or 
to the country? We seem in for a period of rising costs which no new 
Government could swiftly halt, and resentment might bring the Right down 
even more quickly than the Left. 

Maybe the kaleidoscope of personalities may have to shift, before either 
side has a strong majority again. The ill health which has forced Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s retirement is universally regretted. He lacks the human judgment 
of the great statesman, but in the maze of our economic problems Parlia- 
ment can hardly afford to lose the power and clarity of his mind. The Prime 
Minister has done well to promote Mr. Hugh Gaitskell to the vacant place. 
A man of 44 with only five years’ Parliamentary experience behind him seems 
a child to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he starts with the immense 
advantage of being personally well liked in Parliament, and politically 
respected as a hard and capable worker who seeks to master his job. What 
he lacks is the seniority in the party which enabled his predecessor to insist 
on the Cabinet’s accepting his policies. 

Turning to the Opposition front bench, it may well be that the Conserva- 
tives would have a better chance now of winning a clear majority at an 
election if they entered it led by Mr. Eden and not Mr. Churchill. The former 
has wonderfully retained the trust of the people, ever since the pre-war days 
when he was our youthful Foreign Secretary and resigned on an issue of 
principle. Mr. Churchill is 75. No one questions that he retains his amazing 
administrative power, or that he alone among contemporary British politi- 
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cians possesses genius. But to masses of electors he is a man for war and not 
for peace. He has never managed to talk to the heart of the whole nation 
since 1945, as he could when he was saving us from Germany. In peace he 
cannot make the Conservative party sufficiently trusted. Stanley Baldwin did. 
Anthony Eden might. That is what wins elections. 
Great Britain, 
November 1950. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


ORTHERN IRELAND’s narrowly based economy is providing an 

example of the stimulating effects of devaluation followed by re- 
armament. A year ago both its major manufactures were facing a recession; 
now the textile industry is at a peak of activity and shipbuilding has markedly 
revived. In consequence, employment has been held at a relatively high level 
and imports and exports for the year should again reach record proportions. 
In 1949 visible trade totalled £353 million, or more than three times the pre- 
war figure, and allowing for the altered value of money this is impressive 
evidence of ten years’ economic development. To those who are still drawn 
to the idea of Dominion status for Northern Iteland the returns serve to 
heighten the comparison most frequently made with the resources of New 
Zealand, but it must be observed that the basis for such a volume of external 
trade is the customs union existing within the United Kingdom. 

For the textile industry the results of devaluation are not short of momen- 
tous. The sharp drop in the dollar selling price has enabled linen to compete on 
fairer terms with cotton and synthetics and placed it within reach of millions 
of new customers. The advantage has already been dissipated in part by the 
rising costs of flax and production; but, the popularity of linen goods having 
been widened, the trade has seized the opportunity to launch a long-term 
campaign of education in their uses. At present orders from the United 
States and Canada will take from nine to twelve months to fulfil. The im- 
portance to Northern Ireland of this aspect of the devaluation of sterling 
cannot be over-estimated, since the state of the American market has long 
been an index of the prosperity of a staple industry in which 60,000 people 
are directly engaged. 

It is against this generally favourable economic background that the 
problem of public transport stands out as perhaps the most difficult of 
solution, and for reasons common to many countries. The small extent of 
Northern Ireland’s territory and the fact that Belfast is its only large centre 
of population has allowed road services to bring the railways to a state of 
bankruptcy. The Government has brought about a merger of these competing 
interests in the Ulster Transport Authority, but a policy of co-ordination and 
of closing unremunerative railway branch lines has not yet been followed 
by solvency. The losses incurred in the Authority’s first two years approach 
£500,000, and there is cause to wonder whether the revenue from road 
services can be sufficient to keep the main-line railways in operation. 
Unfortunately, these losses have compelled the Government to abandon 
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the acquisition of the section of the Great Northern Railway within its 
jurisdiction; and since the proposed co-operation between the company 
and the Authority is even less likely than complete integration to eliminate 
uneconomic working, the outlook for this essential public service is un- 
relieved. 

In this case, also, finance is proving a major obstacle to a further agreement 
with the government of the Irish Republic on the same encouraging lines 
as the Erne electricity scheme and the purchase of the Foyle fisheries. Were 
the Northern Irish government free from the prospect of having to consider 
a subsidy for inland transport there would be little difficulty in the way of 
joint control of the Great Northern undertaking. As it is, the failure to enter 
into an arrangement has tended to arouse some political feeling, the more 
so as the company blames its present position on the forfeiting of its road 
powers in the North under pre-war legislation. 

In general, however, this is but part of a world-wide problem, and it can 
at least be said that Northern Ireland, having started in 1935, is some distance 
ahead of Great Britain in attempting to put an end to the ruinous competition 
between road and railway services. ‘This has been done without encroachment 
on the right of private traders to carry their own goods or that of the city of 
Belfast to have its own system. In this way, Parliament has avoided extreme 
measures of nationalization; but doubt remains whether a compromise 
solution can be successful. The choice would appear to be between deciding 
the minimum military and industrial requirements for railway transport and 
providing a subvention where receipts fail to cover costs. The Authority, on 
its establishment, was enabled to write {2,250,000 off its capital, but conti- 
nued assistance of this kind cannot be regarded with equanimity. 

On the other hand, the Government has already come to the conclusion 
that some form of subsidy may be necessary in the case of cross-Channel 
transport, an even more important factor in Northern Ireland’s economy. 
This has been raised with the Government in London, but it involves so 
many national issues that no immediate decisions can be expected. At best 
an official enquiry may be ordered, to determine the extent to which the costs 
of shipping services are holding up the execution of a full-employment policy 
in Northern Ireland. 

Northern Ireland, 

November 1950. 
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THE REPUBLIC AND WESTERN DEFENCE 


— years ago a great Irishman, General Sir William Butler, pointed out 
that in relation to Europe Ireland was “‘an island beyond an island”, In 
spite of improved communications and our independent status this sheltered 
remoteness still influences our attitude to continental affairs. Remembering 
our immunity from attack during two world wars we still feel secure and have 
no desire to embroil ourselves in the affairs of Europe or to relinquish any 
of our recently acquired sovereign rights to any European body. We pray 
that there will not be another world war, but if it has to be we hope to 
remain neutral. To quote a recent letter to the Irish Times, “Let the materialist 
creeds of East and West fight it out between themselves. We gain nothing 
for ourselves or the world by participation on either side.” 

There are of course many Irish people who realize that we cannot shirk 
our responsibilities in this fashion, and their point of view was well put by 
Miss E. Butler, 2 member of the Labour party, in the Senate on July 20. 
She contended that if we were sincere in our declarations that we were 
prepared to fight for the fundamental principles of democracy we should 
state openly and clearly (as actually we have not done) that we were prepared 
to join the Atlantic Pact if Clause 4 were removed. This clause, which it is 
claimed guarantees Partition, provides for joint consultation if the territorial 
integrity, political independence or security of any signatory is threatened. 
Miss Butler said that we were allowing the division of our country to prevent 
us from defending our principles and that if this situation had been organized 
by Moscow it could not have been better done. She also pointed out that the 
Council of Europe, which was still only a consultative assembly, would die 
unless it was given some statutory powers and that this would involve the 
making of concessions regarding national sovereignty. The unity of Europe, 
or of Ireland for that matter, would not come by chance but by change. We 
should, she said, aim at achieving this unity not by fear or by force but as 
a family of free men. 

Mr. McGilligan, the Minister for Finance, replying for the Government, 
pointed out that even if the objectionable clause in the Atlantic Pact was 
removed, Partition would remain, but he congratulated Miss Butler on her 
courage in raising the question and said he would like to see it argued in the 
country. He added that if we delayed making plans for joint defence until 
the Russians had reached Calais it might be too late. He strongly commended 
Miss Butler’s statement that the weapon of the Kremlin was disunity and 
asked, if there were Communist agents about, could they have done a better 
job than we had here at the moment? If the British and Americans believed 
that the Irish situation constituted a serious gap in the defence of western 
Europe it was their duty to remove the cause. As regards the Council of 
Europe, while praising its efforts to restore unity in the West, he wondered 
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what brave politician would recommend our people to agree to any diminu- 
tion of our sovereign rights! 

Another point of view was strongly expressed by Mr. James Dillon, the 
Minister for Agriculture, at a meeting in County Donegal on August 15. 
Speaking with “the fullest deliberation”, he said that between the Comin- 
form and the free countries of the world under the leadership of the U.S.A. 
there could be no neutrality. There was only one way to oppose Communism, 
he added, and that was to reject any thought of compromise, armistice, argu- 
ment or association with it anywhere and everywhere. At present no honest 
man ot woman could be neutral. They were either for the Communists or 
against them. To pretend neutrality was in reality to help the Communists 
and the sooner they all faced that fact and took their personal decisions in the 
light of it the better it would be. Would that Ireland had the opportunity of 
taking her decision on this issue as a united nation! “Why”, he asked, “cannot 
those who maintain the crime of Partition not see the wicked folly of it 
before it is too late?” 

Although Mr. Dillon only said what many Irish people think but do not 
say, it is difficult to reconcile his attitude with that of the Government. He 
has also recently reiterated his equally unorthodox suggestion that an Anglo- 
American Commonwealth could include a united independent Ireland and 
has declared that he believes in the Commonwealth concept more firmly than 
ever. Incidentally it may be pointed out that, in spite of our new status, Irish 
affairs, no doubt as a matter of convenience, are still handled in London by 
the Commonwealth Relations Office and not by the Foreign Office. This may 
please Mr. Dillon but will hardly satisfy Mr. Mac Bride. Mr. F. Boland, 
formerly Secretary to the Department of External Affairs, who has now taken 
up duty as our Ambassador in London in succession to Mr. Dulanty, will 
no doubt have something to say on this subject in due course. 






Fireworks at Strasbourg 


URING August the Irish representatives once more ventilated our 

grievances in the Assembly of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg. 
Seizing the opportunity presented by Mr. Churchill’s motion calling for the 
creation of a European army, they raised the question of the Partition of 
Ireland, and, branding Britain as an occupying power, announced that they 
would vote against the motion. Mr. Norton, our deputy Prime Minister, who 
first spoke on the subject, was several times called to order by the President, 
M. Spaak, who begged him not to repeat the scene of last year. The Assembly 
grew restive and impatient and finally Mr. Norton was ordered to resume his 
seat. He was followed, however, by Mr. De Valera and Mr. Mac Entee. The 
former’s histrionic fervour was such that he upset a microphone and slammed 
the desk in front of him. One after another the Irish delegates pointed out 
that it was impossible for them to vote for the formation of a European army 
while part of Ireland was still not free. The proceedings were further en- 
livened by the protests of Sir Ronald Ross, who complained that he had not 
been allowed to state the views of Northern Ireland. At a later stage Sir 
Ronald, although he had voted for Mr. Churchill’s motion, stated in an inter- 
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view that no European army would be tolerated in Northern Ireland, which 
seems to indicate some measure of agreement with the representatives of the 
Irish Republic. Finally, the four Irish delegates voted against the motion. 
This, indeed, was the only fact concerning the incident recorded in most of 
the continental press. 

Mr. Sean Mac Bride, the Minister for External Affairs, was present at the 
meetings of the Assembly as the representative of the Committee of Ministers. 
In that capacity he had to listen to his colleague Mr. Norton declaring that 
the Ministers had not faced their responsibilities towards either the Assembly 
or the international situation. They had, he said, given no leadership and no 
inspiration to the Assembly and had been a brake on any real progress it had 
attempted to make. The situation demanded that every step should be taken 
to promote unity and to strengthen Europe. In spite of these protestations 
Mr. Norton at a later stage assailed the unification scheme put forward for 
discussion, stating that Europe was not ripe for federation or confederation 
at this stage and that to push either course would be to court disaster. 
Mr. De Valera also opposed a plan for the formation of a European Cabinet, 
finding himself, as he sadly reflected, for once in agreement with the British 
point of view. He said that he wanted the aims of the Council of Europe 
achieved by voluntary co-operation. He wanted to see that tried before he 
would tolerate the idea of a supra-national authority which would have the 
power of dictating the way of life to the various nations. “Perhaps as the 
representative of a small nation”, he said, “I may feel more keenly about this 
than would the representatives of the larger nations who are sure of having 
their problems properly considered. Do you think that our problems in 
Ireland would have a chance of proper consideration when we have four 
representatives in an Assembly of over 140? I believe that small nations are 
the salt of the earth and I would certainly not be one who would stand for 
any small nation being absorbed in an amorphous whole of a cosmopolitan 
character.” Such being Mr. De Valera’s views it is difficult to understand 
what he was doing at Strasbourg. Mr. Mac Bride’s statement, that the real 
task confronting the Council of Europe was to erect above the tumult an ideal 
around which the conscience of mankind could rally, if more grandiloquent, 
was equally nebulous. The true ideal of both speakers is apparently a glorified 
European debating society, which, while it may provide politicians with a 
much-needed holiday, is hardly likely to achieve the political consolidation 
of Europe. 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union 


HE annual conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union which took 

place in Dublin at the beginning of September presented our political 
leaders with another opportunity of raising the question of Partition. Mr. 
Mac Bride when welcoming the delegates referred to the Atlantic Pact and 
repeated the now familiar argument that, while Ireland remained arbitrarily 
divided against the will of the overwhelming majority of its people, we could 
not participate in an alliance which guaranteed the territorial integrity of 
another nation within our shores. He claimed that by means of a federal 
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solution ample provision could be made for safeguarding minority rights, 
and asked that a new and constructive approach should be made to a problem 
which disrupted the unity that should exist amongst democratic nations. 
Major Milner, M.P., the Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons, who 
thanked Mr. Mac Bride for his welcome, and spoke impartially as one who 
did not represent any party in Great Britain, pointed out that the Agreement 
of 1925, freely ratified by the three Parliaments concerned, laid down the 
present boundary of Northern Ireland. This, he said, could only be altered by 
a new agreement freely entered into between the two Irish governments. 
Professor Savory, M.P., who spoke on behalf of Northern Ireland, likewise 
took his stand on the 1925 agreement and made the point that it was 
initiated by Mr. Cosgrave, then the Irish Prime Minister. It could not, he said, 
be repudiated unilaterally, and the people of Northern Ireland desired to 
remain part of the United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth. 
Mr. De Valera, who also spoke, denied that the 1925 agreement had been 
freely negotiated. Subsequently the Conference, when discussing the revision 
of unequal treaties, agreed “that difficulties arising from treaties alleged to 
be unequal should be overcome by direct negotiation or by reference to the 
machinery provided by the United Nations Charter”. At the conclusion of 
the Conference Professor Savory and other members of the British delegation 
met Mr. De Valera for an informal and confidential talk on the subject of 
Partition. This lasted for several hours and was described by Mr. G. Mathers, 
the leader of the British delegation, as “‘ a most interesting and constructive 
discussion”. The real difficulty, as Mr. Warnock, K.C., the Attorney-General 
for Northern Ireland, has recently pointed out, lies in the fact that the federal 
solution proposed by Mr. Mac Bride would involve the separation of 
Northern Ireland from Great Britain, to which the North will never agree. 
A deputation from the Anti-Partition League, who recently waited on the 
Government to request that members of the Northern Ireland Parliament 
should be permitted to sit in the Dail and Senate, was told by Mr. Costello 
that in the absence of general agreement among members of the Dail the 
Government were not prepared to promote legislation for this purpose. To 
do so it would of course be necessary not only to change the Constitution 
but also to alter many Acts of Parliament. The proposal has, however, a 
nuisance value and as such is certain to be raised again when the Dail 
reassembles. 


Domestic Developments 


HE new loan which Mr. McGilligan, the Minister for Finance, forecast 

in his budget speech was floated on September 9 and fully subscribed. 
It was for £15,000,000 in 34 per cent Exchequer Bonds offered at £99. Of the 
total £1,634,520 was subscribed for by the Minister out of Government 
funds. Government loans now total £65,000,000. 

The negotiations between the two Irish governments concerning the future 
of the Great Northern Railway, which operates in both parts of the country, 
have unfortunately proved inconclusive.* Hopes of a satisfactory solution 

* See Tue Rounp Tasie, No. 160, September 1950, p. 366. 
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were raised when it became known that Mr. McCleery, the Northern Minister 
for Commerce, had actually called on Mr. Morrissey, our Minister for Com- 
merce in Dublin, to discuss the matter. This sensible and indeed unique step 
had, however, no practical result, since the Northern Government has 
decided against the acquisition of the Northern Ireland portion of the Great 
Northern Railway by the Ulster Transport Authority. It proposes instead to 
take steps to co-ordinate the road and rail systems. In Northern Ireland the 
railway is run at a loss because its road service was handed over to the 
Transport Authority, while south of the border, where it controls road 
transport, it is run at a profit. The new direct express service between Belfast 
and Cork, which has just been put into operation by the combined Irish 
railway systems, now provides a speedy and practical link between what a 
humorous Cork man has called “the two Irish capitals”. 

The Government is at last taking serious steps to improve and develop 
the tourist business, which is not only an important “‘dollar-earner” but also 
one of our most vital industries. The Tourist Board, with one exception, has 
been reconstituted with new members having expert knowledge; a special 
committee of hotel proprietors has gone to America to study conditions in 
the smaller American hotels; and steps are being taken to improve the present 
unsatisfactory arrangements for the reception of transatlantic passengers after 
landing at Cove. The importance of the tourist business has steadily increased 
during recent years. In 1945 its earnings amounted to £12,000,000, but by 
1948 they had increased to £33,000,000. Last year, however, they fell to 
£28,000,000, of which £2,900,000 was in dollars. By comparison, exports 
of merchandise to America for the same period were only £500,000. It is 
understood that the American hotel experts who recently visited Ireland as 
advisers in connexion with Marshall Aid were far from satisfied with existing 
conditions and urged a complete overhaul of the tourist system. 

The local-government elections which took place at the end of September 
were largely fought on party lines, but merely revealed the indifference of the 
electorate, of whom less than 50 per cent voted. Fianna Fail easily retained its 
position as the largest party but lost votes to Fine Gael and the smaller groups. 
The whole contest was, however, so confused and complicated by local 
issues and personalities that no conclusions of any value can be drawn from 
the result. 

Ireland, 

October 1950. 





PAKISTAN 
STRAINED RELATIONS WITH INDIA CONTINUE 


rs will be a happy day when any chronicler of Pakistani affairs feels no 
necessity of making more than a passing reference to relations between 
Karachi and New Delhi. From the birth of Pakistan the factor of inter- 
Dominion tension has dominated all others, both in the political and in the 
economic field. During the past quarter hopes of improvement, from both 
aspects, have been dashed, and it seems probable that the trade deadlock will 
continue for some time while the Kashmir deadlock will drag on indefinitely. 

The primary task of Sir Owen Dixon, the United Nations representative, 
was, in a sense, simple. The foundations of a Kashmir settlement had been 
laid long ago, for both parties had agreed that “the question of the accession 
of Jammu and Kashmir to India or Pakistan should be decided through the 
democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite”. The quotation is from 
the Security Council’s resolution of April 21, 1948, in which this agreement 
was embodied. It was reaffirmed in the UNCIP Resolution of January 5, 1949, 
and again in the Security Council’s resolution of March 14, 1950. This basis 
of agreement thus forms the thread of sanity running through the whole dis- 
pute from the start, and Sir Owen was not called upon to struggle with first 
principles. His main duty was “to assist in the preparation and to supervise 
the implementation of the programme of demilitarization” which the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan were called upon to prepare and execute within 
a period of five months on the principles of the McNaughton Plan. 

Sir Owen Dixon began by applying himself to this task, but came up 
against a rooted objection on the part of the Indian Prime Minister io any 
proposals involving withdrawal of the Indian troops or otherwise tending 
to derogate from the sovereignty of the Maharaja and the Indian-sponsored 
administration of Sheikh Abdullah. This led to Sir Owen’s regretful conclu- 
sion that his proposals on this subject “did not contain or suggest a solution 
which the Prime Minister of India felt himself able to accept”. For some time 
past the Indian press has been freely assuming that the possibility of an over- 
all plebiscite has been ruled out as no longer in the realm of practical politics, 
and Pakistani public opinion is now confirmed in its view that the Govern- 
ment of India has firmly made up its mind that, despite its previous accep- 
tance of this method of settlement, there shall be no over-all plebiscite. 
Pakistan would like to stand firm on the previous agreement on this point, 
although Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was willing to discuss arrangements for 
partition cum plebiscite in a limited area, but clearly will not so much as 
consider any sort of plebiscite held under the shadow of Indian bayonets and 
under the administration of Sheikh Abdullah’s Government. Sir Owen’s 
report makes it clear that he agrees that a free and impartial vote can only be 
secured if the area is under United Nations administration. 

Sir Owen Dixon finally put forward a plan of his own. This embodied four 
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main features. First, the greater part of the State would be partitioned. 
Secondly, there would be a plebiscite in the Valley of Kashmir—the heart of 
the State—which would decide also the fate of some adjacent areas. Thirdly, 
the plebiscite area would be brought under United Nations administration, 
all troops of whatever kind being removed therefrom. Fourthly, the U.N. 
Administrator would be entitled to call for troops from either side whenever 
military help was required for the maintenance of law and order. The Paki- 
stani Prime Minister, having been given an assurance that participation in 
discussion of this plan would not be damaging to Pakistan’s stand on the 
over-all plebiscite, expressed his willingness to enter into discussions. The 
Indian Prime Minister, however, emphatically refused to do so, mainly on 
the ground that the scheme would involve a “surrender to aggression”. 

It had previously been supposed that India, in order to avoid the inevit- 
ably unfavourable consequences of an over-all plebiscite in this 80 per cent 
Muslim State, would gladly accept partition combined with a plebiscite in 
the all-important valley. Pakistan was the party that was expected to be 
rigidly opposed to this. Sir Owen Dixon, therefore, had some success in 
softening the Pakistani attitude, and it is the more disappointing that his 
mission should have failed by reason of the hardening of the Indian attitude. 
The deadlock is now more complete than ever, for even the basis of settle- 
ment has been undermined. Both countries will presumably continue to 
spend more than half their revenues on defence, and all hopes of freeing 
funds for constructive measures of development have faded. Private capital 
for industrialization is likely to be more shy than ever, not so much by 
reason of the risk of war between the two countries, as because it is clear 
that the needs of defence and the running sore of maintaining forces in 
Kashmir will keep up the crushing level of taxation. The Commonwealth, 
and the U.S.A. too, should recognize that they have received a sharp set-back 
in their plans to build up the sub-continent as a bastion against Communist 
expansion and, indeed, it may be feared that Point Four or Spender-Plan aid 
is destined to go virtually down the drain. Pakistanis feel that it is up to the 
Security Council, with its revived energy and self-confidence engendered by 
its Korean success, to stop the rot. It has completely exhausted all the 
methods laid down in Chapter VI of the Charter of the United Nations for 
pacific settlement of disputes, and should now move on to Chapter VII, 
which empowers U.N. to meet threats to the peace by calling on the parties 
concerned to comply with such measures as it deems desirable and enforcing 
obedience by economic sanctions or other methods. 


Anti-Commonwealth Feeling 


HE publication of the first summary of the Dixon report, in a distorted 

form, unfortunately gave rise to an outburst of anti-Commonwealth 
feeling in Pakistan. There was strong resentment at Sir Owen’s expression of 
opinion that the movement of regular Pakistani forces into Kashmiri terri- 
tory was inconsistent with international law, and at his conclusion that he 
could not recommend any further course of action on behalf of the Security 
Council for the purpose of assisting the parties to settle the dispute. It was, 
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of course, patently absurd to blame the United Kingdom or the Common- 
wealth for such portions of the report as were not palatable to Pakistan, but 
there is a certain section of Pakistani public opinion which is always ready to | 
work up grievances against Britain. Actually Sir Owen took up the position, 
in dealing with India’s main contention that Pakistan should be regarded as _ | 
the aggressor, that the Security Council had not declared Pakistan as such, 
and he had not been commissioned to make, nor had he made, any judicial | 
investigations of the issue. He was, however, prepared to concede a point 
to India in order tolead up tohis proposal that the frst step in demilitarization 
should consist in the withdrawal of the Pakistani regular forces, to be fol- 
lowed, after a given number of days, by removal of the Indian forces (to 
which Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan agreed). With regard to Sir Owen’s final con- 
clusion, most observers find it very difficult to agree with his proposal that 
the Security Council should virtually wash its hands of this intractable dis- 
pute and leave the parties to settle it themselves. It is very unlikely that they 
will ever do so. 

At the time of writing the main interest attaches to correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan on the subject of a “No War 
Declaration”. As far back as last February the latter proposed, in response to 
Mr. Nehru’s suggestion that both sides should sign a simple declaration that 
neither would go to war on the other for the settlement of their differences, 
that the No War Declaration should be reinforced by a regular procedure for 
getting those differences settled : in regard to all inter-Dominion disputes two 
months should be allowed for negotiation, followed, if that fails, by two 
months for mediation, followed, if that fails, by arbitration, the result of 
which both parties would have bound themselves to accept. Mr. Nehru is in- 
clined to draw a distinction between justiciable disputes and political disputes. 
He has proposed that the disputes regarding canal waters and evacuee pro- 
perty should be referred to tribunals consisting of two Indian and two 
Pakistani judges, but is not prepared to agree to arbitration in respect of 
Kashmir affairs. Pakistanis are suspicious that Mr. Nehru is selecting for 
adjudication only those disputes in which India’s case is relatively strong, 
and maintain that their own Prime Minister’s proposal surely proves that 
Pakistan is not only anxious to get all disputes settled but has a clear con- 
science. Indeed, going back a little, they point out that Pakistan has amply 
shown her confidence in the judgment of the world, in a matter vital to her 
existence, by accepting the Kashmir arbitration proposal supported by Messrs. 
Truman and Attlee, which India refused, and accepting the McNaughton 
Plan, which India rejected. 


Trade Deadlock 


HE Kashmir dispute, serious as it is, does not affect the life of the 
people so much as the trade deadlock between the two countries. The 
jute-barter deal formed part of a short-term trade agreement, which led to a 
limited and partial resumption of trade, and it was confidently assumed that 
before the termination of this agreement there would be a wholesale reopen- 
ing of trade exchanges consequent on an agreement about the exchange rate 
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of the Pakistani rupee. These hopes, too, were doomed to disappointment. 
It is by now common knowledge that the Pakistani Finance Minister, Mr. 
Ghulam Mohammed, was prepared for a partial devaluation of the Pakistani 
rupee when he went to Paris for the meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund, and that the Indian Finance Minister was ready to accept a rate equal 
to about 15. 9d. if the I.M.F. so decreed. As a start to bargaining, however, 
both parties laid extremely lengthy memoranda on the table, proving, in the 
one case, that the Pakistani rupee had justified itself at 25. 2d. and, in the 
other, that it had no right to stand higher than the Indian rupee at 15. 6d. 
The Board of Governors seem to have taken fright at the sight of the mass of 
figures produced on both sides, and to have, therefore, simply postponed 
consideration of the question. This is the worst thing that could have 
happened, for it merely prolongs uncertainty. 

Meanwhile, with every day that passes, the case against devaluation seems 
to grow stronger. Even with the present exchange rate against foreign 
buyers, the Karachi Cotton Market has been enjoying a boom almost with- 
out precedent, and Pakistan’s long and medium staple cotton has been 
fetching record prices. The same applies to wool. So far as commodities are 
concerned, it is only jute that is likely to present a serious problem. The jute 
crop of East Bengal is large this year, and prices had fallen to dangerously 
low levels until the Pakistan Jute Board stepped in with an undertaking to 
purchase all jute offered at the floor prices prescribed by Government. This 
means a heavy financial liability and a colossal problem of storage and trans- 
port. The board recently made overtures to the Indian Jute Mills Associa- 
tion for another barter deal, but the association decided that it would prefer 
to keep the mills working at reduced hours, and living from hand to mouth 
on their supplies of raw material rather than take any action which would 
encourage a stiffening of Pakistan’s attitude towards the devaluation question. 
It is recognized that wonderful opportunities are thus being lost, for the 
world is clamouring for jute supplies and, given a free flow of the raw 
material from East Pakistan, the mills could work to capacity and sell their 
output at excellent prices; East Pakistan, too, would greatly benefit by being 
relieved of the burden of surplus jute. Jute is the most valuable economic 
resource of both countries, and it has no hope of holding its own against 
substitute packing materials, unless foreign buyers can be assured of steady 
supplies at competitive prices. Both India and Pakistan are doing themselves 
incalculable harm by failing to come to an agreement about the rupee 
exchange. 

It seems, however, unlikely that the Pakistani Government will now be 
willing to agree to any measure of devaluation, whatever they may have felt 
a month or two ago. Admittedly the rupee is still being subjected to strong 
“bear” pressure which, as the Governor of the State Bank has observed, is 
taking “myriad forms and wholly unexpected directions”. The reason for 
this is that the majority of Pakistani business men still seem to expect de- 
valuation before very long, and are accordingly inclined to feel that they can- 
not lose by converting their funds into goods. During the past two months 
the rush to import goods of all kinds has led to a heavy drain of foreign 
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exchange, and the State Bank, with the support of Government, has had to 
resort to extraordinary measures to check this. No bank is permitted to open 
a letter of credit (except in the case of goods subject to import licensing) un- 
less the importer deposits 75 per cent of the value of the goods for which 
foreign exchange is being booked. The rules regarding travel allowances 
and personal remittances have been tightened up, and importers have also 
been called upon to pay a fee amounting to 1 per cent of the value of the 
foreign exchange granted for their imports; this fee is payable to the State 
Bank, but is to be refunded if the goods are duly imported within three 
months of the date of application. All this shows that Government, despite 
the favourable course of trade, is not having an easy task in bolstering up the 
Pakistani rupee. The invisible items in the balance of payments are, of course, 
quite as important as the recorded items, for they include, amongst other 
things, allimports of defence stores and other goods purchased on Government 
account. Nevertheless, the Pakistani Government will hardly be in a hurry to 
devalue at a time when there is so much talk of possible revaluation of sterling. 


A Ministerial Resignation 


Farrar andy has been caused by the defection of Mr. J. N. Mandal, 
who has been, ever since partition, Minister for Law and Labour in the 
Pakistani Cabinet. Mr. Mandal represents the Scheduled Caste Hindus, who 
form a large community in East Bengal, and had always shown himself in his 
public utterances as a good Pakistani. He seems to have been growing in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with his personal position in Pakistan, mainly because 
his advice in regard to selection of representatives of his community was 
rejected unceremoniously by the Government of East Pakistan. Without 
formally resigning from the Cabinet, Mr. Mandal chose to slip away to Cal- 
cutta, where in due course he issued to the press a lengthy statement, in the 
form of a letter to the Pakistani Prime Minister, making extremely damaging 
remarks about the attitude of the Pakistani Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments towards the Hindu minority. It was a stab in the back for Pakistan, but 
only with a cardboard dagger. Mr. Mandal, if the truth be known, has never 
carried the slightest weight either in Pakistan or what must now be called 
his own country. The incident might have had a serious effect on the situa- 
tion in the two Bengals—which has been steadily improving ever since the 
Delhi Pact of last April—but all honour is due to Pandit Nehru and his 
Government, who declined to make any capital out of Mr. Mandal’s state- 
ment and, in fact, treated it with the contempt it deserved. 

The Punjab has been smitten with disastrous floods, said to be the worst in 
living memory, which have caused severe damage to the standing crops and 
to communications. The cotton crop has suffered, and some stocks of surplus 
wheat have been lost. Conditions for the sowing of the next wheat harvest 
should, however, be very good. In East Pakistan the rice situation continues 
to be exceptionally satisfactory. 

Pakistan, October 1950. 


The Editor regrets that unforeseen circumstances have prevented his Correspondent 
in India from sending his usual contribution. 





CANADA 


IMPACT OF THE KOREAN WAR 


HE outbreak of the civil war in Korea came as a shock to both the 

Canadian people and their government, and aroused immediately an 
apprehension that it was the opening clash of a third world war. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, and a number of his colleagues happened to be 
absent from Ottawa on holiday, and the tardiness of the assembly of the 
Cabinet for the purpose of formulating a policy for a crisis, in which Canada 
was obviously involved, evoked sharp criticism from the anti-ministerial 
press. Naturally a Prime Minister who was a French-Canadian had to take 
special cognizance of the deep-rooted aversion of his racial compatriots from 
Canadian participation in oversea wars; and the first editorial comments of 
most of the French-Canadian newspapers supplied ominous evidence that 
isolationist sentiment still had a wide vogue in Quebec, and that any policy 
or commitments which opened up a prospect of military conscription would 
not find favour in French Canada. Accordingly the Government, as an initial 
move, contented itself with dispatching to the theatre of war three destroyers 
and a group of transport planes; this somewhat meagre contribution to the 
struggle was denounced as inadequate by the opposition press and some 
Liberal papers like the Winnipeg Free Press, and made the subject of scathing 
comment by American papers like the Chicago Tribune. Ministers were 
reminded of their brave words about their unstinted zeal for supporting and 
strengthening the organization of the United Nations for the preservation of 
peace and security, and of their boasts about the important rédle that Canada 
as a leader of the “middle” Powers was playing in shaping the policies of 
U.N., and were invited to explain how they made their trivial contribution 
to the war in Korea square with their professions and obligations. 

Soon the criticisms of the Government’s timorous policy were sharpened 
when Mr. Trygve Lie, the Secretary General of the United Nations’ 
organization, made a direct appeal to its members to contribute land 
forces in support of the hard-pressed American troops, who were engaged in 
a desperate battle to hold a narrowing beach-head in southern Korea. There 
seemed no valid reason why Canada should not send at once to reinforce 
them some units of her regular armed forces, whose total authorized strength 
was about 47,000. But Ministers remained nervous about Quebec, where they 
sought in vain for evidence that the local hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church was bestirring itself to persuade the youth of French Canada that any 
war against Communists was a struggle for the salvation of their Church and 
that they must not shirk the duty of volunteering for it. The excuse offered 
by Ministers and their defenders in the press for making no immediate 
response to Mr. Lie’s appeal was that Canada had only a very limited number 
of fully trained and thoroughly equipped forces available, and that she could 
not afford to denude herself of her only trustworthy means of defence until 
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there was some definite assurance that a third world war in which her own 
territory would be exposed to attack was not imminent. 

But the pressure of public opinion in the English-speaking provinces for 
some action more commensurate with Canada’s pledges and obligations 
eventually impelled the Government to announce the organization of a 
special force, to consist of a brigade 5,000 strong which was to be placed at 
the disposal of U.N. for service in Korea. Since the authorization of Parlia- 
ment for this move was necessary, it was summoned to a special session in 
August and, after it had very quickly passed legislation which, by introducing 
the principle of compulsory arbitration, terminated a strike of railway unions 
and rescued the country from a serious dislocation of its normal activities, it 
devoted the balance of the eighteen days which it sat to the closely related 
problems of the Korean war and the Government’s programme for the 
defence of Canada. All the parties on the opposition benches sank their 
differences to co-operate in a sustained arraignment of the Ministry for its 
professed inability to make a better contribution to the maintenance of collec- 
tive security; and Mr. Claxton, the Minister for National Defence, was the 
main target of their attacks. Mr. Claxton, who has never succeeded in in- 
gratiating himself with either the House of Commons or the Canadian public, 
had great difficulty in explaining why he had so little to show for the very 
substantial expenditures for purposes of defence since 1945. His account of 
his stewardship was so unsatisfactory that demands for his replacement by 
some more competent Minister were made by influential papers like the 
Toronto Globe and Mail. However, he retained the confidence of his leader, 
who has turned a deaf ear to these demands and defended his administration 
of his department. 


Opposition in Quebec 


HE Ministry did not emerge with much credit from the debates upon 

its policy, but had no difficulty in securing the sanction of Parliament 
for its special expeditionary force and for a large expansion of its programme 
about national defence, which raised the appropriations for it to roughly 
627 million dollars during the current fiscal year and involved even larger 
expenditures in the next two years. Indeed, the only dissentients were a tiny 
group of French-Canadian isolationists, who rehashed the now familiar argu- 
ments about the inherent right of the Canadian people to enjoy immunity 
from the consequences of the actions of foreign warmongers. Despite the now 
flourishing state of the national revenues the Government deemed it advisable 
to present a special budget for the purpose of securing additional funds to 
finance its new commitments about defence, and it imposed fresh taxation 
which is expected to yield 58 million dollars during the balance of the present 
fiscal year and about 187 millions in a full year. There was no increase in 
personal-income taxation, but the income-tax on corporations was raised by 
5 percent, heavier duties upon liquors were decreed and the existing excise 
duties were raised or fresh ones imposed upon a wide range of goods, mostly 
in the nature of luxuries or semi-luxuries. The parties in opposition offered 
no serious objection to the additional levies, which the country has accepted 
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with equanimity, but the Government had great difficulty in securing the 
endorsement of Parliament for a partial revival of the system of controls 
operated during the second world war, which aimed to endow the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce with arbitrary authority over the production, 
allocation, and distribution of all materials deemed essential for the defence 
programme. The official opposition, the Progressive-Conservatives, argued 
that the Government had not proved the existence of an emergency so serious 
as to justify the bestowal of such sweeping powers upon a Minister; but they 
failed to secure for their case the support of the C.C.F., whose spokesmen 
complained that the Government’s plan for controls did not go far enough 
and should include a restoration of a general system of price control for the 
purpose of checking the enormous rise in the cost of living, of which the 
official index for August was almost 70 per cent higher than the figure for 
1939. The official opposition had to bow to the Government’s will, but the 
Minister for Trade and Commerce undertook to use his wide powers with 
moderation and expressed the view that the production of goods for civilian 
use need not be seriously curtailed owing to the additional demands of the 
Government for armaments and munitions. Mr. St. Laurent ventured the 
estimate that their fulfilment could be easily accomplished by a reduction of 
10 per cent in the expenditures upon new construction and equipment planned 
by Canadian industry and business. 


Recruitment of the Special Force 
|, igmieadee ga the recruiting campaign for the special force had been 


proceeding with success, except in the military district of Quebec, 
where comparatively few men enlisted. Within a few weeks the recruits 
accepted for the special force reached a total of 9,000, which was a sufficient 
number to provide adequate reserves for filling gaps :wade by casualties. 
A large proportion of them were veterans of the second world war, and this 
strong leaven of experienced soldiers facilitated the organization and training 
of the special brigade. But public opinion in English-speaking Canada was 
still dissatisfied with the idea that the special force should be regarded as the 
sum total of Canada’s contribution to the military power of the United 
Nations. Accordingly the Governtnent made another effort to appease its 
critics by making an order-in-council, which fixed an upper limit of 15,000 
for Canada’s contribution of combat troops for the war in Korea and thereby 
showed its willingness to draw upon its regular forces for oversea service. 
But the imposition of this limitation provoked the following critical 
comment from the Toronto Globe and Mail. 

It is illogical for a country to go into a war or even a police action with a 
fixed numerical limit to its overall participation. That would imply refusal. to 
reinforce troops depleted by casualties, invalidism or other causes. Is the coun- 
try to leave the gaps unfilled or see its contingent steadily dwindle? That is not 
a programme in keeping with Canadian obligations or sound military practice. 
But a pledge to supply 15,000 men and maintain them at that strength would be 
both intelligent and adequate—in ratio to the American forces taking part. 
The Government should at once let the public know what the 15,000 maxi- 
mum means. 
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Since Parliament authorized the enlargement of the Government’s pro- 
gramme for defence and a vote of 300 million dollars for the provision of 
armaments and munitions for Canada’s partners in the North Atlantic 
Alliance, the officials of the Department of National Defence have been 
busily engaged in planning the most profitable expenditure of the money 
allocated to it. Special attention is being paid to the expansion of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and its equipment with the most modern type of planes. 
But the Navy is not being neglected, and shipbuilding contracts recently let 
for four anti-submarine chasers, ten minesweepers and four “gate vessels”, 
used for opening and closing anti-submarine nets at the mouths of harbours, 
have raised the total figure for new naval construction in the current 
fiscal year to 71°5 million dollars. Plans are also in train for the complete 
mechanization of the enlarged army which is planned. However, the authori- 
ties are at the moment disappointed with the inflow of recruits for the three 
branches of the armed forces, whose combined establishment is to be raised 
by 50 per cent to a total of 81,000 of all ranks. 


Canada, the U.S.A., and the Commonwealth 


NE outcome of the Korean war has been a closer integration of the 

policies and programmes of Canada and the United States about defence. 
Before it began considerable progress has been made towards this goal. 
The American air force was occupying air bases in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, American and Canadian troops had served together in war exer- 
cises in Canada’s northern hinterland for the purpose of gaining experience 
of service under Arctic conditions, and a substantial proportion of the equip- 
ment of the Canadian army had been changed to the American pattern. This 
development of co-operation was advanced as a justification for the lack of 
enthusiasm in governmental circles in Ottawa for the proposal that the coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth should combine to provide the personnel 
for a full division for the war in Korea, and a good case can be made out for 
the close co-ordination of the Canadian and American programmes for the 
defence of North America. 

Territorial contiguity has prevented the emergence of the problems which 
have been creating difficulties about the complete co-ordination of the 
British and American programmes for production for purposes of defence. 
Canada and the United States have a more or less common store of raw 
materials, including mineral, chemical and wood products; in cases where 
either of them has a monopoly of a certain product, such as Canada has of 
nickel, their normal commercial relations provide an easy channel of ex- 
change, and their methods of industrial organization and techniques of 
production are very similar. The worst obstacle to effective co-ordination of 
the Canadian and American programmes was the disparity in value of the 
dollars of the two countries; but it has been partly removed since the pro- 
gressive growth of Canada’s reserves of gold and American dollars enabled 
her Government on October 1 to liberate the Canadian dollar from the 
artificial values established for it a year ago on the basis of the 10 per cent 
discount in relation to the American dollar, and to promise the removal on 
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January 1, 1951, of most of the surviving controls over imports for the pur- 
pose of conserving American exchange. Each of these moves is welcome to 
the joint defence committee established by the two countries during the 
second world war, which has increased its activity in recent months and is 
at present engaged in working out the details of a bilateral pact for the co- 
operative mobilization of the industrial resources of the two countries. It is 
understood that an agreement has been reached about certain governing 
principles as a foundation for the pact. A joint economic planning board is 
to be created and armed with authority to direct bilateral allocation and con- 
trols of priorities for the purpose of ensuring that essential materials will be 
made available for the production of the necessary armaments. Suppliers of 
raw materials in neither country will be permitted to show any partiality for 
manufacturers on their side of the border, when there is a greater need for 
their products on the other side. There will also be an effort by both govern- 
ments to eliminate legislative and other barriers, which now impede the free 
movement of armaments and the materials for them across the frontier. For 
this purpose both countries would wipe out or reduce their tariff duties on 
the essential materials. As far as Canada is concerned, the greatest gain from 
such a bargain would accrue if the United States Congress could be induced 
to repeal the so-called ““Buy in America” Act of 1934, which banned for the 
armed forces of the United States the purchase in foreign countries of any 
goods procurable in the United States. The removal of this ban could be 
expected to stimulate a flow of orders for war equipment and materials 
to Canadian firms from the government of the United States, which has 
so far restricted its placements of contracts in Canada to an order for 


naval guns from a firm in Quebec and the purchase of some special winter 
equipment. 


Canada and Western Europe 


UT this projected co-ordination of the programmes of the two countries 

will be primarily directed once the war in Korea has been brought to a 
successful conclusion, to the defence of western Europe against Com- 
munist aggression. The plans which are being evolved for a large increase of 
the armed forces assigned to this task have faced the Canadian Government 
with a new problem. When Mr. Churchill offered the suggestion that Canada 
should send a division to Europe, the comments of Mr. St. Laurent upon 
this proposal revealed that he regarded it as an unwarranted attempt to dic- 
tate Canadian policy; and he rebuked Mr. Churchill for suggesting that, as 
he phrased it, the armed effort of 14 million people should be 20 or 30 per 
cent of the armed effort of the United States whose population is about 150 
millions. He then intimated that his Government had no intention of con- 
forming to Mr. Churchill’s desire and that for the moment Canada’s assistance 
in the defence of Europe would be limited to the shipment of supplies of 
armaments and munitions. He justified this policy by the following state- 
ment: “300 million dollars spent on the equipping and arming of men 
already in Europe . . . is going to provide much larger forces than the ex- 
penditure of the same amount of money in raising, equipping, arming and 
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training, feeding, clothing and sheltering young Canadians, who would, 
under the present conditions of full employment, have to be withdrawn from 
the productive stream of the nation.” 

But the flaw in this argument was its failure to recognize that Britain, 
France, and other European members of the North Atlantic alliance had 
demands upon their man-power for production, which they were preparing 
to curtail for the purpose of increasing their armed forces; and the ignobility 
of the suggestion that Canada should fill the rdle of a mere purveyor of 
armaments and supplies for European armies, who would do the actual 
fighting, shocked the numerous body of Canadians who already felt a sense 
of humiliation that the war in Korea was apparently about to end without 
Canada’s having contributed any combat troops to it. Mr. St. Laurent was also 
reminded that when he was Minister for External Affairs and was helping to 
draft the North Atlantic Pact, he was eloquent in proclaiming Canada’s 
willingness to do her full share in creating a regional system of collective 
security and defence; the offer which he then made, “to pool for defence 
purposes our respective potentials and coordinate right away our forces”, 
was hard to reconcile with his latest proposals for Canada’s contribution to 
the defence of western Europe. 

The Government once more proved sensitive to the caustic comments of 
Canadian and American papers about its policy for the defence of Europe 
and, in a speech delivered at the Royal Military College in Kingston, Mr. St. 
Laurent announced another change in policy. “The Korean incident”, he 
said, “resulted in one important change in our defence policy. The creation 
of the special force means that from now on we will have a Canadian force 
in being available to assist without immediate delay in discharging our 
obligations under the United Nation’s Charter and the North Atlantic Pact.” 
Then, after pointing out that there were other areas in the world, where what 
had happened in Korea might be repeated, Mr. St. Laurent made this explicit 
declaration of policy 


Provided the Korean incident is terminated before too long a time has 
elapsed, the special force will be available for service as part of a deterrent force 
in Europe, if its employment there would fit in with the joint plans. 


The first reservation can now be disregarded, and it is hard to imagine that 
the high command of the forces of the Atlantic Powers in Europe would find 
any difficulty about fitting a Canadian contingent into their plans. However, 
a substantial detachment of the special force has just embarked for the Far 
East, and it is uncertain whether the balance of the brigade, now finishing 
its training in the State of Washington, will follow it across the Pacific and 
become part of an army of occupation in Korea or whether it will be sent to 
Europe. But the sum of the story of the impact of the Korean war upon Canada 
is her Government’s slow but gradual acceptance of obligations which it was 
in honour bound to fulfil, under the pressure of public opinion. 

It remains to discuss briefly the general foreign policy of the St. Laurent 
Ministry. Its normal tendency has been to keep closely in step with the 
Truman administration; but its aversion from seeing the area of conflict in 
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Asia widened has led it to refuse support to the policy, advocated by General 
MacArthur, of defending Formosa against the Chinese Communists. While 
it still withholds formal recognition from the Communist Government of 
China, it has followed the British Government in declining to show any 
tenderness for the Chinese Nationalists. Ministers continue to avow their 
ardor for U.N. and their determination to live up to their obligations under 
the North Atlantic Pact; and Canada deserves credit for proposing the 
establishment of permanent armed forces for the United Nations. But the 
failure of Mr. Pearson, the Canadian Minister for External Affairs, to secure 
election to one of the Vice-Presidencies of U.N. was interpreted by the 
Ottawa Journal as evidence that Canada’s prestige had suffered through the 
half-hearted policy of her Government about Korea. But it is to the credit 
of Mr. Pearson that he spends a great deal of time and energy in trying to 
educate the Canadian people about the international situation and their 
responsibilities in regard to it. Yet the average member of the House of 
Commons remains woefully ignorant of, and therefore uninterested in, inter- 
national affairs. As a result, when they are discussed in Parliament, intelligent 
contributors to the debates are lamentably few in number. 
Canada, 
November, 1950. 





AUSTRALIA 
THE COMMONWEALTH DEFENCE SERVICES 


HE fighting in Korea has obliged the Menzies Government to review 

the Australian defence services and to take steps to ensure that the time- 
tables of military planning are given the necessary urgency. Unfortunately 
the measures taken by the Government immediately on the assumption of 
office have had little effect upon the state of readiness of the Australian 
defence services at a time of acute international tension, so that the reoganiza- 
tion of these services has become urgent. The problem is to make the best 
possible use of the machinery established by the Chifley Government in the 
time likely to be available before the occurrence of another international 
incident. The Prime Minister has recently outlined the government proposals 
in a series of broadcasts. Before setting out the new plans in detail, it is 
desirable to examine the existing plans, their inadequacies and their relation 
to a changed strategic situation. 

The objective of the post-war defence policy of the Chifley Government 
was to maintain forces for local defence, for co-operation in the defence of 
the British Commonwealth and, if required, to be placed at the disposal of 
the United Nations for the preservation of international peace. The defence 
services were to be brought to the requisite strength over a five-year period 
beginning in 1947, at an estimated cost of £250 million. The major part of 
this expenditure was to be allotted to the Navy, to form a squadron of two 
light fleet carriers, two cruisers and six destroyers, which together with 
auxiliary vessels and shore depots would require a personnel of 15,000 men. 
The Army proposed to maintain a Permanent Force of 19,000 men and a 
Citizen Force of 30,000 men, both recruited from volunteers. The Permanent 
Force was to include a brigade group which was to be maintained at a high 
degree of readiness for war. The Citizen Force was to be organized as a 
field force of two infantry divisions and an armoured brigade. The Air Force 
planned to establish a small Permanent Force of 13,000 men divided into a 
Home Defence organization of seven squadrons and a mobile task force of 
nine squadrons, the total first-line strength being 144 aircraft. 

Had the Chifley Government vigorously executed these plans over the 
three years since they were adopted, Australia would have been in a posi- 
tion to make a most valuable contribution to the Malayan and Korean 
operations. The Australian contribution, though both timely and efficient, 
has been small. Two destroyers and an escort vessel have been assigned to 
the United Nations Naval Forces in the North Pacific. One fighter squadron 
has been actively engaged in Korea since fighting began. One infantry 
battalion from the Occupation Force in Japan, after having been brought to 
war establishment by volunteers flown from Australia, forms part of the 
United Nations Land Force. Two Royal Australian Air Force squadrons are 
serving with the British forces in Malaya. The Menzies Government has 
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had every reason to make the largest possible contribution to these various 
operations, but has been unable to assign more than a few trained units with 
a strength not exceeding 3,000 men. There are two main reasons for this 
unsatisfactory position. The regular forces, Navy, Army and Air, had been 
allowed to fall substantially below their planned establishment because the 
conditions of service have been relatively unattractive in a period of excep- 
tional prosperity. Secondly, these forces have been permitted to carry too 
large an overhead in the form of non-operational units and have thus given 
a most inadequate return for the money expended upon them in the last 
three years. The combined strength of the permanent armed forces exceeds 
30,000 men and their reorganization upon a more effective basis with a 
greater number of units ready for active operations has become im- 
perative. 


Threats and Commitments 


T is abundantly clear that the strategic assumptions upon which the Chifley 

Government’s defence policy was based are no longer valid in an inter- 
national situation in which Australia is a member of a world-wide coalition 
to contain Soviet expansion. The tasks likely to be assigned to the Australian 
defence services in the event of war, the risks involved and the responsi- 
bilities assumed, have yet to be accurately assessed. Australia has a firm 
commitment with New Zealand for the joint defence of the South-West 
Pacific, but has no similar understanding either with other members of the 
British Commonwealth or with the United States. In this respect, the defence 
responsibilities of Canada as a member of the Atlantic community are much 
more clearly defined. Australia has attempted an integration of military effort 
in the Pacific region similar to the Atlantic Pact, but so far without success. 
In these circumstances, it is difficult for public opinion to understand the 
extent to which defence services should now be put on the alert. 

The problem of local defence now assumes a different pattern. The main 
dangers are from submarine operations and to a lesser extent from subversive 
activities of the Communist party within Australia. The menace of the long- 
range submarine has certainly not been fully appreciated by the Australian 
authorities. It is obvious that the Australian coastwise transportation system 
would be completely disrupted if several of these submarines were to main- 
tain a permanent station in the main shipping lanes along the coast. The 
coastwise traffic carries 90 per cent of inter-state trade and is absolutely vital 
to the Australian industrial machine. The only satisfactory remedy for this 
situation is the improvement of the land-transportation system so that the 
load on inter-state shipping will be reduced. The unification of rail gauges 
on lines concerned with the movement of raw materials for the basic in- 
dustries becomes a matter of urgency. A further risk, though not immediate, 
is in the long run more dangerous : namely, the discharge from submarines of 
guided missiles with atomic heads, at the main industrial centres, which 
unfortunately are almost all located near the sea within easy range. The 
second main emphasis, then, must be upon measures of civil defence. The 
forces for local defence will thus be concerned with the security of sea com- 
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munications and with the protection of the main industrial areas against 
attack from the air and by guided missiles. 

The rédle of the Australian forces to be contributed for service overseas 
must depend upon the strategic position at the time when they are com- 
mitted. The Prime Minister has made it clear that such forces must be sub- 
stantially ready upon the outbreak of hostilities and therefore that their 
organization, training and equipment cannot be delayed until the first year 
of war as was the case in the past. No doubt he has in mind the urgent need 
to reinforce British units in the Middle East. The British commitments for 
the local defence of the United Kingdom, for western Europe and for the 
sea lanes, involve preparations of gigantic dimensions. The British Common- 
wealth must necessarily share in the British rdle to contain Soviet Com- 
munism on its southern front, between the Indian Ocean and the Middle 
East. Nowhere but in Egypt are to be found the prime requirements of a 
good land base with good ports, good water and an adequate supply of 
labour. It is in this theatre, rather than in South-East Asia or in the Northern 
Pacific, that the Australian contribution would be most welcome. In that 
event, the Australian military and air components would need to be ready 
to move by sea as soon as shipping could be diverted to Australian waters, 
perhaps within one month of the outbreak of hostilities. It is against this 
general background that the government proposals must be judged. 


Filling the Ranks 


HE Prime Minister’s broadcasts contain plans which, if they can be 

executed, will largely correct the situation. It has been made clear 
that Australian defence policy is to be part of a world democratic defence 
policy, that the services are to be designed and equipped to resist Russian 
expansion at whatever time and place may be necessary, and that unity of 
action will replace isolation and independent action. The Navy is to be 
strengthened at once to deal with the long-range submarine by the addition 
of a number of anti-submarine frigates and by the conversion of five des- 
troyers into fast anti-submarine vessels. Boom harbour defences are to be 
installed. A naval reserve of 7,800 men is to be formed and the Permanent 
Force is to be brought to establishment by the enlistment of an additional 
5,500 men. Similar measures are contemplated for the Air Force. An active 
reserve of 10,000 fully qualified men is to be formed and the permanent force 
is to be brought to establishment by the enlistment of an additional 4,000 
men. The strength of the Army is to be greatly increased. A second brigade 
group is to be formed and the Permanent Force is to be brought to the higher 
establishment by the enlistment of an additional 9,000 men. The Citizen 
Force is to be increased to 50,000 men from its present strength of 18,500. 
The establishment of the three services would thus be increased to over 
100,000 men, half of it permanent, with organized reserves. The pay of the 
three permanent forces is to be increased sufficiently to render service in 
them attractive in relation to other employment. Recruiting for the forces 
and for the reserves is being made the subject of a public appeal under the 
direction of a special recruiting organization. The terms of enlistment for 
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both permanent and citizen forces are to be changed so that members are 
liable to serve anywhere in the world.* 

Compulsory National Service is to begin on May 1, 1951, by which time 
sufficient instructors and accommodation will be available to handle an 
annual intake for the three services beginning at 13,000 men and rising by 
the third year to 21,000. National-service recruits of 18 years of age are to 
be required to undergo continuous training for 98, 124 or 176 days in the 
first year according as they serve in Army, Navy or Air Force units, and 26 
days in each of the subsequent three years before passing to the reserve. 

The Prime Minister has made it clear that the Government does not intend 
to cali for a total-war effort or to impose the controls which such an effort 
would demand. It may, however, be necessary to assign priorities for certain 
scarce materials, such as steel. A National Security Resources Board will 
therefore be formed to co-ordinate the various authorities concerned and to 
preserve some balance between civil and military demands. 

The reaction of the Labour Party to the Prime Minister’s proposals has so 
far been hostile. The Labour Party has seldom favoured the employment of 
Australian forces outside Australia, and during the last war the Curtin 
Government was not willing to permit conscripts to serve outside the 
South-West Pacific area. This restriction has not hitherto applied to volun- 
teer forces. Mr. Chifley has now refused the invitation of the Prime Minister 
to participate in the recruiting campaign, and has stated that the Labour 
Party will not support the employment of Australian forces in the defence of 
what he described as “corrupt and undemocratic régimes” abroad. The party 
may use its Senate majority drastically to amend the government plan. There 
are many cross-currents of opinion in the Labour Party, but if its apparently 
isolationist attitude persists, the result is bound to be serious. 


Inflation 


HE Australian economy is already so overstrained that the labour and 
materials required to implement the Government’s defence plans are 
unlikely to be forthcoming without creating the danger of further inflation. 
After avoiding inflation better than most comparable countries during the 
war, Australia has incurred greater inflation than such countries since the 
war. Writing of the two years ended last March the Annual Report of the 
Commonwealth Bank states that “wholesale prices have increased by about 
29% and retail prices by 20% while prices in U.S.A. and New Zealand have 
fallen or remained fairly constant, and in the United Kingdom wholesale 
prices have risen by only 15% and retail prices by 6%”. More recently 
American and British prices have risen as a result of the Korean war, but the 
rise in Australian internal prices has shown no slackening and may accelerate 
as these new inflationary forces from overseas make themselves felt. There 
has already been a spectacular rise in wool prices. 
At the opening of the new season’s auctions in August prices were 30 to 
* This has not hitherto been the case in the Army, which was for this reason unable to dispatch 


a permanent-force unit from Japan for service in Korea until the terms of enlistment had been 
varied, with the consent of the men. 
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so per cent higher than at the close of the previous season in June. This 
opens two gateways to further inflation. The first is through a rise in the price 
of locally manufactured woollen goods and clothing, thereby forcing up 
both the retail-price index number and the basic wage. The second is through 
the addition of some {A200 million to the incomes of the wool-growers 
without any corresponding increase in the volume of goods to be bought, 
except in so far as imports can be increased. The difficulty of increasing 
imports from sterling sources is one of the reasons for the growth of 
Australia’s sterling balances, which reached the unprecedented total of 
£650 million last June. The Commonwealth Bank reports that there was a 
greatly accelerated flow of imports during the first half of the present year, 
but the flow is likely to be retarded again by the Korean war. 

Under the Australian system of linking a substantial portion of each man’s 
earnings (i.e. his basic wage) to the index number of retail prices the rise in the 
latter has naturally entailed a rise in wages. In addition, wage rates have also 
been increased independently of price changes. The first round of such 
increases occurred at the end of 1946 and early in 1947 when the Common- 
wealth Court of Arbitration and Conciliation awarded an increase of 75. per 
week in the basic wage, followed by an increase in margins for skill and in 
penalty rates for week-end work and overtime. In August 1947 the Court 
awarded a forty-hour week, which not only increased the cost of labour to 
employers but in many cases resulted in increased earnings for employees 
because extra overtime was necessary. 

The 1946 increase of 7s. in the basic wage was an interim award on an 
application that had been before the Court since 1940. The final determination 
was made on October 12 this year when the Court, by a two-to-one majority, 
granted a further increase of 20s. per week, raising the basic wage from an 
average in the capital cities of £6. 185. to £7. 18s. per week. The unions had 
asked for a basic wage of {10 per week. The Court also fixed the basic wage 
for women at 75 per cent of the male rate, it having hitherto been as low as 
§4 per cent in some industries. 

In this case, as in the forty-hour case, the Court majority made its award 
expressly on the ground that the wage-earners should receive some share in 
the prosperity of the primary producers. In reality it is unlikely to lead to 
any increase in the real standard of living of the wage-earners but it may 
very well prevent a fall therein. In the absence of the wage increase the pri- 
mary producers could have increased their real standard of living by bidding 
up prices and so forcing down that of everyone else. The effect of the award 
will be to protect the wage-earner against such a depression of his standard 
of living. The award seems likely to add over {100 million to the national 
wages bill as soon as it comes into force. The consequential increase in 
labour costs will force up retail prices and so lead to further increases in the 
basic wage. In the course of the next year or so, therefore, the total addition 
to the national wages bill will probably be in the region of £150 million and 
the total increase in the basic wage will be nearer 305. than 205. per week. 
The net result will be something like a ro per cent inflation of prices and 
incomes. In the long run neither party will be much better off; manufac- 
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turers and traders will be able to protect themselves by continuing to charge 
their customary percentage for profit; and the only people likely to suffer 
are skilled men whose margins remain fixed, certain groups of white-collar 
workers on fixed salaries, and pensioners. 

The whole process seems rather senseless, particularly when there are 
other and simpler methods by which the rise in export incomes could have 
been neutralized. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the present situa- 
tion is that the Arbitration Court should have been able, without consulting 
the Government or anyone else, to impose its solution on the community 
while other methods of dealing with the problem were still under discussion. 


Public Policy and the Budget 


F the various anti-inflationary measures that have been discussed, per- 

haps the one that has aroused most interest is the possibility of appre- 
ciating the Australian pound. On the one hand, it is urged that so long as the 
Australian pound is worth only 16s. sterling Australian prices will be under 
pressure to rise until they become on the average 25 per cent higher than 
British prices. On the other hand, it is pointed out that appreciation would 
reduce the income of all exporters, including those whose prices are fixed 
under contract to the British Government as well as those whose prices have 
risen so much that they can well afford to accept some reduction. The 
primary producer would be partly compensated by lower import prices, but 
this might force some local manufacturers out of business and is therefore 
opposed from that quarter. Some concern has also been expressed about the 
possibility that appreciation would result in an outflow of capital. The 
Commonwealth Bank estimates that nearly half the existing sterling balances 
consist of “temporary capital”, presumably transferred to Australia in antici- 
pation of the exchange rate. 

Not all of those who advocate appreciation are in favour of a return to 
parity with sterling. But even a 25 per cent appreciation would not completely 
offset the inflationary effects of higher wool prices. For this reason it has 
been decided not to appreciate the pound but to deal with wool as a special 
problem. This decision, however, leaves high—and rising—overseas prices 
free to force up Australian prices, except in so far as they can be prevented 
from doing so by the introduction of new home-price schemes, additional 
subsidies and the maintenance of price control to prevent the price of local 
products (e.g. motor-cars) from rising as much as that of imports. 

One widely canvassed proposal to counteract the effects of high wool 
prices was the imposition of an excise duty or export tax, the proceeds of 
which could be used to provide a subsidy for locally produced woollen 
goods, and the remainder of which could be used as a stabilization fund to 
hold against the day when wool prices fall. This proposal was attacked by 
the wool-growers on the ground that it was a form of discriminatory taxa- 
tion. To meet these objections the Commonwealth budget, introduced on 
October 13, provided for an income-tax prepayment plan under which 
one-fifth of the proceeds of wool sales will be transmitted to the Treasury 
and held as a credit against the ultimate payment of tax by the growers. It is 
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estimated that £103 million will be levied from the growers in this way. The 
net effect seems to be that they will be required to pay something like double 
their normal income-tax this year, but the question of what, if anything, they 
will be required to pay next year remains open. 

For the wool-tax prepayment plan to have been genuinely anti-inflationary 
it would have been necessary to freeze the funds so collected, e.g. by deposit- 
ing them in a special account with the Commonwealth Bank. But the pro- 
ceeds ate being used to finance Commonwealth expenditure, which is 
expected to rise from £592 million last year to £738 million this year. This 
does not indicate the full extent of the increase, since the expenditure of 
£29 million on War Service Homes and Land Settlement, hitherto financed 
from revenue, is in future to be financed from loans, and a smaller addition 
is to be made to the capital of the National Welfare Fund. 

The Commonwealth Government’s new defence plans account for only 
about £30 million of the increase. A further £50 million has, however, 
been provided for a strategic stockpile. A large non-recurrent item is the 
payment of £67 million in War Gratuities, but only £30 million of this sum 
is being met from revenue. A new subsidy on the production of woollen 
goods for home consumption is expected to cost £20 million and there will 
be an increase in the cost of other subsidies. A general rise in administrative 
costs is to be expected, partly on account of the rise in the basic wage and 
partly on account of the award by the Public Service Arbitrator of substantial 
salary increases for public servants. In addition to these commitments the 
Government has found itself compelled, at a cost of about £30 million, to 
honour certain rash election pledges to provide increased social-service 
benefits and to grant income-tax concessions. 

Each State is anxious to pass the task of raising extra revenue to cover its 
deficit on to the Commonwealth, which is required to reimburse the States 
for loss of income-tax. The Commonwealth, on the other hand, is anxious to 
compel the States to exploit other sources of revenue, such as the raising of 
railway rates. This basic conflict led to acrimonious discussion at the Premiers’ 
Conference in August. The Commonwealth eventually agreed to increase its 
income-tax reimbursements from £62 million in 1949-50 to £75 million in 
1950-51. At the ensuing Loan Council Meeting the States secured an expan- 
sion of the public borrowing programme from £75 million in 1949-50 to 
£149 million in 1950-51. 

The Prime Minister has announced a 20 per cent cut in the Works Pro- 
grammes submitted by Commonwealth departments and proposes that the 
States should make corresponding reductions. In order to control private 
investment it is proposed to impose an excess-profits tax and to reintroduce 
Capital Issues Control. These measures are all steps in the right direction, 
but their effectiveness may be doubted so long as Federal expenditure con- 
tinues to expand at the present rate. 

Australia, 

November 1950 





SOUTH AFRICA 
ELECTIONS IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


HE results of the South-West African elections for six members of the 

Union House of Assembly were surprising and they have fundamentally 
changed the political situation in this country. During the Smuts régime it 
had been decided in principle that South-West Africa, in terms of the League 
of Nations mandate that it could be administered as an “integral part” of 
the territory of the mandatory power, should be given representation in the 
Union Parliament. The Government changed before anything could be done, 
and one of the early actions of Dr. Malan’s Nationalist Government was to 
introduce a South-West Africa Constitution Bill. 

In its original form the Bill provided for six members of the Union House 
of Assembly, but with restricted powers for these members. They would not, 
in the Malan Bill, have been allowed to vote on matters of confidence or on 
financial matters which did not affect South-West Africa. Largely at the 
instance of General Smuts, the Bill was amended to make South-West 
African representatives full members of Parliament. 

By Union standards, South-West Africa was heavily over-represented. 
There are about 24,000 voters on the South-West parliamentary roll, giving a 
quota of about 4,000 voters for each seat. The average quota in the Union, 
excluding the Coloured vote in the Cape, is about 9,000. There was a sub- 
stantial delay between the promulgation of the Act and the holding of the 
elections. In that period the forecasts of expert observers varied between 
giving the United South-West African Paziy, which had the full support of 
General Smuts’s United Party in the Union, a clean sweep of six seats and 
giving the Nationalists the same. On the eve of the elections United Party 
hopes had receded, but the party’s spokesmen were confident of three out 
of the six seats, hoped for four or five seats and were absolutely certain of 
one seat. In the event, the Nationalists won every seat, with majorities vary- 
ing from 67 to 846. 

There was a good deal of somewhat bitter searching of United Party hearts 
to account for this grave reverse. The formal platform of the Nationalists 
consisted of two main points—the apartheid policy which brought the 
Nationalists into power in the Union, and opposition to the submission of 
reports to U.N., either voluntarily or in accordance with the advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice. The United Party finally satisfied itself 
that its defeat was accounted for by the re-enfranchisement of the German 
community. In the previous election the United Party had swept the boards; 
in the interval the Nationalists gave the vote to some 3,000 Germans; and 
the difference between the total U.P. and the Nationalist vote was consider- 
ably less than 3,000. 

Whatever the causes, the United Party’s reverse has fundamentally altered 
the parliamentary situation in the Union. Before the election, Dr. Malan’s 

H 
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Government had a narrow majority—8o (including 9 Afrikaner Party mem- 
bers) against 64 United Party, 6 Labour Party and 3 Natives’ Representatives. 
With the Speaker in the Chair, this gave Dr. Malan an effective majority of 
only 6. Mr. Havenga’s Afrikaner Party held the balance of power, and it was 
probably within Mr. Havenga’s resources (even if all his party did not follow 
him) to unseat the Government. As a result of the South-West elections, 
Dr. Malan has a majority (with the help of the Afrikaner party) of 12. For 
South Africa and in a House of 159 this is adequate. 

The most important practical result of the South-West African elections 
therefore has been to make Dr. Malan virtually independent of Mr. Havenga’s 
support. The most important issue at stake in which Mr. Havenga’s support 
is vital to the Nationalists is the entrenched franchise privileges of the 
Coloured people of the Cape. Mr. Havenga has stated that he would not be 
party to the violation of these privileges, and before the South-West elections 
he probably had the power to force the Nationalists to accept his views on 
the issue. Whether or not as a consequence of the loss of this power after the 
South-West elections, Mr. Havenga and Dr. Malan have announced an 
agreement on the Coloured vote. The agreement means that there will be 
legislation in the coming session to place the Coloured voters on a separate 
communal roll, from where they will elect four members of the House of 
Assembly. There is a formula which means that this number will be increased 
by one if the European representation increases by 38. The terms of the 
agreement are such that Dr. Malan in introducing the Bill can argue that the 
value of the Coloured vote is not being “restricted” or “diminished” in 
terms of the letter of the South Africa Act and that therefore no question of 
the entrenched clauses arises. United Party spokesmen have unanimously 
declared that the agreement is a device merely to avoid raising the entrench- 
ment issue and that in point of fact the Coloured voters’ privileges would be 
reduced to an extent amounting to a violation of the constitutional guarantee. 
A fuller examination must await a later article. 

The long-awaited changes in Dr. Malan’s Cabinet were less spectacular 
than expected. The Cabinet last session took power to increase its numbers 
by two, and Dr. Jansen’s resignation in anticipation of his appointment as 
Governor-General left three places to be filled. Dr. Malan has now appointed 
Senator H. F. Verwoerd, a Transvaler, Mr. J. F. Naude, the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, and Mr. J. H. Viljoen, a follower of Mr. Havenga. 
Senator Verwoerd is an earnest and extreme follower of Mr. Strydom, him- 
self an extremist and a claimant to the Malan succession. Mr. Naude was a 
henchman of the late General Hertzog and is regarded as a man of moderate 
views. Mr. Viljoen, too, is a moderate, in the Havenga tradition, and his 
appointment is superficial evidence that, in return for the agreement on the 
Coloured vote, Mr. Havenga has added to his power in the Government. 

South Africa, 

November 1950. 





NEW ZEALAND 
ABOLITION OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


HE Legislative Council Abolition Act becomes operative from January 1, 
1951, when New Zealand will become the first Commonwealth country 
to adopt a unicameral legislature. 

The Council has had a long and, at times, troubled history. The Constitu- 
tion Act of 1852 made provision for a Legislative Council consisting of not 
fewer than ten members appointed for life by the Governor. The Council 
first met in 1854 and, while there was no legislative provision limiting the 
number of members, an administrative instruction from the Colonial 
Secretary which remained in force till 1861 limited the maximum number of 
members to twenty. The first years of the Council were comparatively peace- 
ful; but the first of a series of major squabbles between the Houses took 
place in 1873, when the Provincial Loans Empowering Bill which had 
passed the Lower House was defeated in the Council. 

In the 1880’s the conservative outlook of the Council conflicted, on occa- 
sion, with the will of successive Governments; and, in 1891, an important 
step was made to curb its powers. Under the Legislative Council Act of that 
year, appointments which had previously been for life were limited to seven 
years—though, of course, members could be reappointed and existing life 
members held their seats. 

The Council, which still contained a substantial quota of “lifers”, con- 
sistently obstructed the social legislation of the ’nineties. Mr. Seddon, an 
outspoken opponent of the Council, used his powers by nominating suffi- 
cient new members to ensure the passing of his legislation. 

When the Reform party came into power, Mr. Massey introduced a Legis- 
lative Council Elections Bill which contained an interesting departure from 
precedent—an elective Upper Chamber. The Bill was finally passed in 1914 
at the third attempt. Under this Act a Legislative Council of forty members 
was to be formed, twenty from the North Island and twenty from the South 
Island, election being by proportional representation. However, the pro- 
clamation giving the date of coming into operation of the Act was never issued, 
since Mr. Massey began to have doubts about the principle of proportional 
representation. In the stress of the 1914-18 war the legislation was laid aside. 

During the period of office of the Reform Government the Council, under 
the strong and vigorous leadership of Sir Francis Dillon Bell, did much good 
work of a revisory nature; but it was always conservative in outlook. Since 
the defeat of the Reform Government in 1928 the authority of the Council 
has weakened. 

Mr. Savage, the first Labour Prime Minister, expressed his opposition to 
the idea of a Second Chamber shortly after coming into office, but stated that 
“for the present it was intended to make use of the existing system”. He 
made a sufficient number of new appointments and the Council settled to a 
peaceful and untroubled existence, tolerated rather than supported by the 
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Government, which did, however, on more than one occasion use this 
means of appointment of a non-elected member to Cabinet. Active steps to 
abolish the Council were taken not by Government but by Mr. Holland, then 
Leader of the Opposition, who introduced an Abolition Bill on two occasions. 

The National Government appointed twenty-nine new Legislative Coun- 
cillors to ensure the passage of the Abolition Bill and other government 
measures through the Upper House. No particular interest in these appoint- 
ments was taken by the public, beyond semi-humorous references to the 
“suicide squad” made in the columns of the daily press. A few doubting 
voices were heard, and, with the introduction of the Bill on July 19, the 
public seemed to realize suddenly that an important constitutional change was 
imminent. The chorus of doubting voices grew apace; but, while the need 
for a Second Chamber of some kind was felt, few expressed themselves as 
satisfied with the existing system, and no one seemed to be able to suggest a 
workable alternative. In fact nothing more concrete emerged from a spate of 
leading articles and press correspondence than a vague féeling that, at some 
time or other, a future House of Representatives might get so much out of 
touch with public opinion that the backstep provided by a Second Chamber 
or revisory body of some sort or other would be necessary to protect the 
public interest. 

The Bill consisted of only two main clauses, one abolishing the Council 
from January 1, 1951, and the second protecting the Crown from any claims 
which might be made by ex-councillors as a result of the abolition. Mr. Hol- 
land was emphatic that the Council was useless, and quite determined to go 
on with the measure. However, he announced his intention of appointing a 
Committee of both Houses to continue the search for a suitable alternative to 
the present Upper House. Committees of both Houses had conducted an 
exhaustive enquiry to that end in 1948 without obtaining a solution of the 
problem, and Mr. Holland was unwilling to postpone the Bill. The Opposi- 
tion, while not opposing abolition of the Chamber, were strongly of the 
opinion that the Government should either insist on abolition without quali- 
fication or postpone the Bill until the suitable alternative was found. This 
question was resolved by an assurance given by the Prime Minister that, if 
any solution were found agreeable to the Government, it would not be 
brought forward during this Parliament but included in his party’s policy 
for the next election. The Opposition did not force a division on the Bill, 
which was forwarded to the Legislative Council on August 1. 

The Legislative Council demonstrated quite convincingly that—though 
legally almost dead—it would not lie down without a struggle. As an opening 
in a long-drawn-out debate, a Member raised the question of privilege, in 
that a Bill affecting the Upper House was not initiated in that House. This 
point did not delay proceedings for long, however, and the Council settled 
down to a lively debate, marked by some outstanding contributions of 
scholarly and well-reasoned argument on this constitutional issue. The feel- 
ings of many New Zealanders outside the House as well as in it were ex- 
pressed succinctly by one of the new members of the Legislative Council— 
who, in his speech on the Bill, emphasized its potential danger, stating that 
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“Our defences are already down as a result of the adoption of the Statute of 
Westminster, and when this Council goes—as go it must—we will not have 
even the appearance of protection on our constitutional front”. 

The Bill was finally passed on August 18 and a Committee, on which the 
Opposition has declined to act, has been set up to seek a suitable alternative 
form of Second Chamber. 


The Budget 


HE first Financial Statement of the new Government was presented on 

August 24. The review of public finance for the year ended March 31, 
1950, showed that revenue credited to the Consolidated Fund totalled £125 
million, a surplus of £4:3 million above expenditure (£1207 million). 
Revenue from taxation totalled £103-9 million, the principal items being 
income tax £485 million, Customs taxation {21-5 million, and sales tax £14°8 
million. The principal individual item of expenditure from this Fund was 
interest on the Public Debt at £16-7 million : while, with contributions set aside 
towards debt repayment, the annual cost of debt service was {22-5 million. 

Another large item of special interest is the cost of economic stabilization, 
which amounted to {14:9 million, mainly expended on consumer-goods 
subsidies—recently considerably reduced. 

Expenditure on education has increased very considerably in recent years 
—from £6:5 million in 1945-46 to £11°6 million in the financial year just 
closed. Total expenditure from the Consolidated Fund on social services 
(Health, Education, Social Security, Pensions) amounted to £37:8 million. 

Defence expenditure in 1949-50 totalled £9:8 million as compared with 
£9°0 million in 1948-49—the principal increase being in naval expenditure, 
which rose from £2°3 million in 1948-49 to £3-1 million in 1949-50. 

Expenditure from the Social Security Fund totalled £46-4 million in the 
year, the principal individual item of expenditure being Age Benefits {15:1 
million. The Universal Family Benefit—1o shillings per week for each child 
under 16 years of age—cost £14:9 million in 1949-50; medical and pharma- 
ceutical benefits paid from this fund cost £8-5 million. The Social Security 
Fund is financed mainly by a flat-rate levy of 15. 6d. per £ on income from all 
sources—this charge yielding £31-8 million during the year, making, with a 
transfer of £12 million from the Consolidated Fund and some small miscella- 
neous credits, a total revenue to the fund of £43-8 million. 

An interesting feature of this year’s Financial Statement is the winding up 
of the War Expenses Account at March 31, 1950. The total expenditure from 
this account between September 29, 1939—when the account was opened— 
to March 31, 1950, was £748-9 million. Future expenditure which might 
logically be debited to this account, ¢.g. expenditure on rehabilitation, will 
be borne by the Consolidated Fund. 

The public debt at March 31, 1950, amounted to £670 million, including 
£26 million of suspended overseas debt (funded debt from World War I). 
Of the interest-bearing debt only £79 million is repayable overseas and £565 
million in New Zealand. During the year oversea debt decreased by £1°8 
million while the New-Zealand-domiciled debt increased by £30°7 million. 
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Revenue of the Consolidated Fund is estimated at £1327 million in 1950- 
51, an increase of £7-7 million above actual revenue in the previous year. 
The largest item contributing to this increase is income-tax, which is expected 
to yield £56:5 million in 1950-51, as compared with £48-5 million in the 
previous year—despite the fact that some reductions in income-tax have been 
made. The continued increase in wool prices is given by Mr. Holland as one 
of the principal reasons for this estimated increase. Other main sources of 
revenue are expected to yield much the same amounts as last year—the prin- 
cipal sources being, income-tax £56:5 million, Customs taxation {22-9 mil- 
lion and sales tax £15-3 million. Total expenditure from the Consolidated 
Fund estimated at £131-2 million in 1950-51—an increase of {10°5 million 
on expenditure in 1949-50. The estimated surplus in the Consolidated Fund in 
1950-51 is £1°5 million, though Mr. Holland prefers to define this, at this 
stage, as “provision for supplementary estimates and contingencies”. 

Important items of estimated expenditure in 1950-51 are social services 
£42°5 million, an increase of £4:7 million; Defence £14:4 million, compared 
with £98 million in 1949-50, the increase being due to the compulsory 
military training scheme, the expeditionary force for Korea and re-equipment 
of the Air Force with modern planes. Normal administrative expenses of 
government are expected to cost {11-0 million, an increase of {4:1 million— 
the major causes of the increase being estimated outgoings on account of 
loans to home builders under a scheme recently introduced, and the transfer 
of Rehabilitation expenditure from the now defunct War Expenses Account. 

Social-Security expenditure is estimated at £49:1 million, an increase of 
£27 million. The account is expected to show a small surplus (£46,000 as 
compared with a deficit of £2°6 million in 1949-50). Causes contributing to 
the increased expenditure under this heading include the increase in Age 
Benefits by 25. 6d. a week, following the reduction in subsidies; an increase 
in allowable income from £1 to £1. 1os. a week—estimated to cost £500,000 
in the year; and the year-to-year increase caused by the greater numbers of 
persons who will become eligible for Social Security. The Government, in its 
election programme, had promised to increase age benefits by 25. 6d a week 
for each year by which eligible persons postponed their applications after 
age 6o. Mr. Holland stated, however, that having found that the average age 
of applicants for age benefits was 64 and that 4o per cent of applicants were 
over 65 when they applied for the benefit, he felt that to implement the pro- 
posal would defeat its object, in that people would be induced to go on benefit 
earlier rather than later. He therefore increased the allowable income without 
reduction in benefit by 2s. 6d. a week for each year, prior to application, that 
they were eligible for the age benefit. The maximum allowable income is 
fixed at £2. 25, 6d. a week, except in the case of women employed in domestic 
service, who are now allowed to earn up to £3 per week without affecting 
their social-security benefits. This proposal has come in for much criticism 
from the Opposition. 

The capital programme of the new Government for 1950-51 is estimated 
to cost approximately £37 million compared with £344 million in 1949-50. 
The physical volume of capital construction contemplated would appear to 
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be on much the same level as was carried out last year : and it is in the method 
of financing the works programme that the viewpoint of the new Govern- 
ment is different from that of the previous Government. To the extent that 
borrowings from the public and surpluses on current account fell short of the 
needs of the Labour Government’s capital programme Mr. Nash had re- 
course to borrowing from the Reserve Bank. Mr. Holland is severely critical 
of this practice, claiming that “in a time of full employment harm is done 
to the whole economy, and the standard of living of the people is lowered, 
whatever may be done with money incomes, if capital expenditure is not con- 
fined to resources obtainable from the public for this purpose”. A loan of 
£20 million was floated, which was over-subscribed to the extent of £940,000; 
and the proceeds of this loan, together with the Consolidated Fund surplus, 
form the main source of finance for this year’s capital programme. Mr. Hol- 
land expects also to get {10°5 million during the year from National Savings 
—the continuously open loan intended to attract small savings. 

Increased expenditure prevented anything in the nature of a general 
reduction in taxation. Several concessions, however, were made. The penal 
tax of 33} per cent on unearned personal incomes, which term does not 
include company dividends, is abolished. The personal exemption in the 
assessment of income-tax was raised from £200 to £300 in the case of persons 
over 65 years of age; sales tax was removed from a short list of household 
commodities (some prior exemptions, notably household electrical appliances, 
were made in March); while the rebate of up to £10 on income-tax other- 
wise payable by individuals, introduced in 1948, is continued. 

Several concessions in taxation were aimed at encouraging farm produc- 
tion. An amendment in land tax, by raising the exemption on unencumbered 
land to £2,500, will have the effect of lowering land taxation on small farms, 
and relieving approximately 25,000 landholders of the necessity of furnish- 
ing returns. Farmers may now claim up to £200 exemption for expenditure on 
such purposes as drainage, repairing flood damage and similar items. An initial 
depreciation allowance of 30 per cent on new farm equipment is allowed; while 
in addition to ordinary depreciation a farmer may claim an initial depreciation 
allowance of 30 per cent on construction of accommodation for farm workers. 


A State of Emergency 


N industrial dispute broke out on the Wellington waterfront on Septem- 
ber 7: and, by September 16, all ports in New Zealand were idle. The 
immediate cause of the dispute—rates of pay appropriate for the handling 
of a dirty cargo (lampblack) on a single ship—seemed trivial enough; but this 
incident brought to a head tensions accumulated over a period of unhappy 
industrial relations in this industry, characterized by increasingly frequent 
stoppages of work. In a statement to the House of Representatives on Sep- 
tember 19 the Prime Minister gave an account of attempts made during the 
year to secure industrial peace on the waterfront. He stated inter alia that, as 
recently as August 3, the union leaders had accepted Government’s offer to 
set up a Royal Commission, and promised uninterrupted work on all 
wharves pending the completion of the Commission’s findings. He regarded 
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the hold-up as a “complete breach of their (the union leaders’) undertakings” : 
and announced that, unless normal work were resumed on all waterfronts 
next morning, Government would, under the provisions of the Public Safety 
Conservation Act, declare a state of emergency to exist. A last-minute effort 
to avert the crisis—made on the initiative of the Leader of the Opposition— 
was successful in narrowing the issues, which had widened far beyond the 
initial cause of the dispute. Following further talks with the Prime Minister, 
in which senior members of the Opposition participated, the parties agreed 
to meet under the chairmanship of a magistrate. 

A proclamation was approved on the morning of September 20 declaring 
a state of emergency; and that afternoon the Prime Minister sought con- 
firmation of this action in a resolution put to the House; promising, however, 
that no regulations would be issued meantime, since the meeting of the 
parties was proceeding. The Leader of the Opposition urged postponement 
of the resolution on the grounds that it might prejudice a settlement; but the 
Prime Minister did not share this view—stating that he had made it clear to 
both parties that the measures proposed to be taken that day would go on. 
The motion was passed without a division. A settlement was reached on 
September 21, and work was resumed on all wharves the next day. The 
terms of reference of the Royal Commission have since been announced and 
work is now proceeding normally. 

The Public Safety Conservation Act, made law in April 1932, gives Govern- 
ment wide powers for the protection of the community in times of emergency. 
While a proclamation under the Act is in force it is lawful for such regulations 


to be made by Order in Council as are thought necessary for prohibiting any 
acts which would be injurious to public safety, conserving public safety and 
order, and securing the essentials of life to the community. This Act has been 
dormant; and, in fact, has been invoked only once previously—at the out- 
break of the Second World War in 1939. Fortunately it was not necessary to 
issue the regulations necessary to make the proclamation operative, and it was 
revoked on October 4. 


Korea 


N July 27 the Prime Minister announced in Parliament that a special com- 
bat unit would be formed for service in Korea with other United Nations 
forces. Two frigates, the H.M.N.Z.S. Tutira and Pukaki, had already sailed 
for Korea in response to the first appeal of the United Nations, and Govern- 
ment decided to make this further contribution upon receipt of a request for 
ground troops. The Opposition fully supported Government’s decision. 
Recruiting for “K” Force began on July 28; and, when the lists were 
closed two weeks later, 5,982 enlistments had been received. The force will 
consist initially of 1,000 men: and the first of the selected recruits went for- 
ward to training camps on August 29. There may be changes in the duties or 
destination of this Force; the New Zealand Government’s offer being in no 
way affected by the more favourable turn of events in Korea. 
New Zealand, 
November 1950. 
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